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ABSTRACT 


Mies reseanen continues the study by Leshko and Vosseteig 
(1975) along with further research conducted by Rowe, Rudeen, 
and Wenke (1976) in the use of situational stimuli as an aid 
in identifying and measuring executive capacity. Hypothesis 
testing was conducted that used capacity indicators which 
had been previously identified and isolated. Conclusions to 
the earlier studies claim that an individual's response to 
=reowouestionnalre can be used to predict the potential 
Mieeaess Or tLaiiure of that individual in an executive role. 
Whereas prior research deals with executives within the 
private sector, the data base used in this study was 
comprised of top military decision makers (07 and above) 
from within the United States Army. The data from this 
Study was compared with those responses from the previous 
memdtes, in addition, the data collected was used to present 


Pmemonrile of today's U.S. Army Generals. 
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Pee NU ReDUCr LON 


I divide officers into four classes -- The Clever, The 
May, lhe Stupid and The Industrious, Each officer 
possesses at least two of these qualities. Those who 
mee clever and industrious are fitted for the high staff 
appointments. Use can also be made of those who are 
Stupid and lazy. The man who is clever and lazy is fit 
for the very highest command. He has the temperament 
and the requisite nerves never to deal with all situa- 
tions. But whoever is stupid and industrious must be 
removed immediately. 


General Kurt von Hammerstein, 1933 
NG sf cleeeee Cae2 Ot 


It has long been recognized that the development and 
selection of good military officers must come from within the 
organization, Throughout all service organizations are 
personnel with the attributes necessary to be outstanding 
officers but we must have a method of finding such individuals. 
It is not our purpose nor does it seem very likely that we 
will be able to devise a way to select the best military 
leader, but early identification of these individuals, with 
such attributes, would certainly be welcome, 

Anyone who has worked in or studied selection and recruit- 
ment would agree that there is an extreme need for sounder 
knowledge about selection and identification of future 
leaders or executives in organizations. 

It has been difficult to agree upon what are the personal 
characteristics needed as a condition for good executive or 


top military performance. Several reasons make it difficult 





Pomtind those personal indicators common to successful 
executives. One reason, the executive or leadership role can 
be successful in a variety of ways by different types of 
Beople, scecond, in the military and in the private sector, 
top positions are by no means homogeneous, and require 
MieereCrent types of persons. And thirdly, characteristics 
which prevail depend on the circumstances at hand. 

Often, a considerable amount of training money is 
expended upon an individual before it is discovered that he/ 
she is unsuited to do the work for which that individual was 
hired. This expense, and the effort and training required to 
turn into successful leaders those who lack the intelligence 
ama disposition for controlling others can not be measured, 
but with today's budgetary restraints, the Army cannot 
afford the waste. Therefore, an orderly system for early 
detection of potential leaders is increasingly important. 

The authors realize that it is hard to separate the 
identification of potential leaders from management training 
and development activities. But early identification and 
selection would significantly aid in this process. 

This research continues the study by Leshko and Vosseteig 
(1975) along with further research conducted by Rowe, Rudeen, 
and Wenke (1976) in the use of situational stimuli as an aid 
in identifying and measuring executive capacity.’ Hypothesis 
testing was conducted that used capacity indicators which 


had been previously identified. Whereas prior research deals 
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with executives within the private sector, the data base 
used in this study was comprised of top military decision 


makers (07 and above) from within the United States Army. 


Poe lrMrORTANCE OF EARLY GENERAL OFFICER IDENTIFICATION 

The study of military leadership has assumed ever more 
critical importance over the last half-century. The rapid 
growth in size and complexity of our armed forces' organiza- 
tional structures has created a mounting requirement for 
increased skill and sophistication on the part of those in 
leadership positions. This demand for skilled leaders 
creates in turn a need for expanded basic knowledge of the 
processes and techniques of leadership and for ways to 
identify, educate and develop potential leaders [Ref. 2: 
pg 9]. The Army, in particular, recognizes the importance 
Gi Breparing officers to be the leaders of tomorrow. They 
also are concerned with the development of improved and more 
comprehensive techniques to meet the expanded requirements 
in the identification and selection of officers to the rank 
cmeenmetame|Ref. 5: pg 15]. This study could be beneficial 
and important in the area of early identification of monitor- 
ing career progression, saving money in terms of training 
dollars or by just being able to identify the right man 
POtemene sthohnt job. 

One important cog in the wheel of the conventional 


jWmeitary structure is that of having a well defined career 
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progression track. Officers who are looking to move ahead 
often seek those positions which will put them in the lime- 
beeme and theretore, enhance their promotion possibilities. 
There are also other officers who are not so aspiring and are 
content with accepting whatever assignment comes down the road 
and in doing what is minimally necessary to achieve the next 
higher grade. These two views may be thought of as end 
points on a continuum. There are obviously officers in the 
midst of the two groups described. There are officers who 
may be willing enough to accept positions of increased 
responsibility but are unaware of the proper channels in 
making their desires known. Many officers may not think it 
fitting to question the assignment orders they have received 
from higher headquarters and, therefore, accept them. There 
are obviously other officers along the continuum in addition 
to those pictured. The all-embracing problem facing the 
young career aspirant officer is that only those who get on 
track early and stay close to the main line, almost continu- 
ously, stand a chance of making it to the top. [t is 
important, therefore, that some sort of instrument or system 
bemusedeam identitying those aspiring, to make it to the 
@opmearly along in their career. This identification pro- 
cedure should not be used though, as a tool in strictly 

fat seceackimg those officers classified in the aspirant 


category. Instead its purpose should be that of only 
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earmarking those officers whose careers should be closely 
monitored. It es ene opinion of the authors and has been 
noted in several readings that many young officers resign 
their commissions and leave the military because of job dis- 
contentment. Had a few of these individuals been identified 
as those whose careers should have been monitored, those 
jobs that are very non-meaningful and not necessarily useful 
for career progression could be avoided. 

There are financial costs involved in carelessly made 
selection decisions. It would be difficult to estimate the 
costs not only in training, but other costs such as moves or 
Civilian schooling that are expended before the Army begins 
to derive the benefits from these expenses. This amount 
could be a total loss should the officer become unhappy and 
decide to leave the Army. The cost is even greater if the 
man is unhappy and decides not to leave or the Army finds 
the man is not right for the job. Government agencies, 
including the Army, are pouring millions of dollars into 
research looking for methods of selecting the right man for 
the right job [Ref. 4: pg 15]. Consequently, careful 
planning and investigation should not be spared in the effort 
to make a correct selection decision. 

A lack of fit between an individual and his job 1s 
another area that causes problems within the military. 


Judgments on the shape of people and their jobs are difficult 
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to make. There may be overemphasis on skills and experience 
while ignoring the very important factors of personality and 
ira2vrdual goais (Ref. 5: pg 1357-148]. For a proper fit to 
occur, an individual should enjoy what he is doing, feel 
competent at doing it and what he is doing should not upset 
his moral values. A lack of proper fit can have many conse- 
quences, the least of which might be a sense of worthlessness. 
It can disrupt one's family life and if the fit is extremely 
loose or goes on for a long period af time, the individual 
will leave the organization, It 1s important, therefore, 
that we attempt to fit officers into the proper positions 
early on in their careers. Of course, this is not always 
going to be possible but having the individual earmarked 

and monitoring his track will help in fitting individuals 
into the proper positions. The main thrust is having the 
ability to early identify and select the future leader and 
then proceed with the optimum development plan to achieve 

the most cost effective results. 

It must be mentioned that even though this study attempts 
to use a questionnaire test instrument to analyze the way 
today's Army generals react to given situations, the authors 
mimiomway Stipulate that this decision process is tne correct 
one or the one the Army wants. To most individuals the Army 
appears quite stable in structure but it is also a dynamic 


organization which must keep up with the times not only in 
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technological advancements but also in changes affecting 
behavioral systems. What is the right decision in a given 
Situation today may not be right in the future. The instru- 
ment in this thesis may need to be modified to fit what the 


pemy 1S looking for in their higher positions. 


Eee OBJECTIVES 

1. Provide an analysis of responses to situational 
Stimuli by top military leadership. 

Very limited research has been done in using situational 
Stimuli as a means to assess potential [Ref. 6: pg 49]. 

Using the information gathering document developed and 
tested by Leshko and Vosseteig and with additional questions 
provided by Rowe, Rudeen, and Wenke, the authors of this 
study have modified the questionnaire for military use. The 
response data will be analyzed to test associated hypotheses 
from the previous studies mentioned. 

2. To establish a ground level data base on the way 
today's army general makes decisions based on previously 
hypothesized capacity indicators. A total of 14 executive 
Capacity indicators will be evaluated which will provide a 
baseline describing what army generals do. 

3. To compare and analyze today's generals with previous- 
Iijeetested successful executives in the private sector. A 
comparison will be made of the response data of those success- 


ful executives surveyed by Rowe, Rudeen and Wenke (1976). 
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4. Weigh the use of this instrument in identifying 
potential leaders. A conclusion reached by Rowe, Rudeen, 
and Wenke indicated response patterns of executives can be 
used as a baseline in evaluating potential executives. This 
same hypothesis will be tested in the military environment. 

9. To provide a profile of today's army general. Who 
1s today's army general? Throughout this study we talk of 
a faceless non-person inhabiting a title. From the survey 
results, characteristics will be placed together to form a 


model of the army general. 


fee tiy POTHESES 

The purpose of this study is to ascertain whether 
previous research in the use of situational stimuli as an 
aid in identifying and measuring executive capacity could be 
applied to the United States Army. Hypothesis testing was 
conducted on those capacity indicators formally tested. The 
following additional hypotheses will be tested in this study. 

1. There will be no statistical difference in the way 
today's army general responds to given questions compared 
With top executives in the private sector in the Rowe, Rudeen, 
and Wenke study. 

2. The response patterns of the generals tested can not 


be used as a baseline in evaluating potential Army leaders. 


£0 





D. DESIGN AND ORGANIZATION OF THE THESIS 
The introductory chapter of this thesis has focused the 
reader's attention on the need for sounder knowledge about 
early selection and identification of future leaders or 
executives in Organizations, and its desired applicability 
and advantages for its utilization in a military environment. 
Chapter II is where the study actually begins. In this 
chapter the authors will set the stage by reviewing existing 
literature in the fields of selection, executive potential, 
leadership and previous studies done using a situational 
analysis. The current state of selection and identification 
of future leaders research will be addressed and an evalua- 
tion of the literature on the 14 previously identified 
capacity indicators. Literature will be examined from the 
private sector, as well as that done for and by the military. 
How did the authors approach this study? What test 
instrument was used? How was the test instrument administered? 
Answers to these questions and more will be discussed in 
Chapter III, where a complete analysis of the methodology 
employed and data gathering techniques used will be presented. 
Chapters IV and V bring the study together. Here the 
results and analysis will be presented along with findings, 


recommendations, and uses for future studies. 
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Il. THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF RESEARCH 


A. INTRODUCTION 

This review is not intended to be all-encompassing, but 
rather to single out those issues and themes which the authors 
feel are congruent in a study of this nature. An attempt has 
been made to place into perspective other approaches to the 
subject, and to set the stage for viewing the results and 


PUGEOMesS. 


Pee ODS OF EXECUTIVE SELECTION 

Much has been written concerning the various methods that 
have been applied in an attempt to identify the potential 
executive. Actually, the first step in achieving high 
quality and improving retention of military officers is a 
method of selection that insures that those who are selected 
possess the potential to become effective leaders and managers. 
There are problems though, associated with the selection 
process and the various methods employed. On one hand, you 
have the numerous complexities, changeability and uniqueness 
of the various jobs officers may have, while on the other hand, 
one has problems concerning the identification and measurement 
techniques relating to those aspects of the candidate officer 
which will make the difference between those who succeed and 


those who fail. Any method of predicting success or in 
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Woentityimg those assets necessary for success, that shifts 
Decis On the subject from an exercise in attrition to one of 
growth, assignment and iob satisfaction would be welcome. 
Many methods have been studied and a few will be reviewed 

in the next couple of pages. Several appear quite promising. 

Early methods in the study of executive selection mainly 
dealt with looking at an individual's constitutional and 
physical factors. Determinants such as height, weight, 
physique, health and appearance were studied and their 
relationships as to whether or not an individual would make 
mee the top of an Organization. The majority of these 
Studies viewed the above characteristics in already success- 
ful individuals and then an attempt was made to establish 
them as necessary qualities of a leader. It was felt that if 
one had "the right" characteristics then he or she should 
be selected for the highest position. 

Concerning some of the physical factors it seems that 
when height is a significant factor in the achievement of 
S™-cutrve status, it 1S so aS a result of its correlation 
mite Other factors which, in some Situations, are signifi- 
cant for the assumption of command [Ref. 7: pg 216]. The 
general trend of these studies though, is to indicate a low 
positive correlation between height and executive potential 
[Ref. ]. Many of the same facts and conclusions con- 


cerning the factor of height apply to weight. Numerous 
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studies have found that successful leaders and executives 
Gema tO be Significantly lighter than non-leaders. Other 
studies done by Maslow and later by Katz have found the exact 
meeootte true in successful people [Ref. 7: pg 216]. 
several studies have studied appearance and its relationship 
to success, The evidence in most of these studies suggests 
a possible positive correlation between appearance and being 
chosen for the top job. Concerning health, Bellingrath, 
Buewn amd Wetzel characterize successful leaders by their 
having a high rate of energy output [Ref. 8: pg 42]. A 
Significant finding by Cox indicates that military leaders 
in particular are more adept in the areas of physique, energy 
output and athletic prowess [Ref. 9: pg 106]. All, in 
most of the studies dealing with physical traits, have yielded 
very little in the way of generally useful results that could 
be used in methods for executive selection, It was believed 
by the authors that the population sampled in this study would 
be taller and weigh less than their civilian counterparts. 
This hypothesis can be somewhat presupposed due to the organi- 
zational standards concerning physical fitness and height 
Standards that were in effect when these individuals entered 
the military. 

Other studies examined personality and social traits 
as a method that could be utilized in selecting the executives. 


During the two decades before World War I], it was natural 
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that extensive effort was devoted to discovering the specific 
personal characteristics that distinguished the top man. This 
development was perhaps a consequence of the earlier attention 
given to the study of great men and perhaps too, a result of 
the rapid growth of personality theory [Ref. 10: pg 5]. As 

a result of these studies, laundry lists began to appear as 

to what traits were necessary to be successful. The Army 

even adopted its own list of "leadership traits" that were 
taught at the cadet officer level as necessary things in 

order to be a good officer. 

The results of these studies have had very little success 
in establishing a baseline for executive selection. Some 
characteristics dominate in many of the studies but the over- 
all analysis seems to be that they have failed to find any 
consistent pattern of traits which characterize the top 
executive. As Chowdlry states in his evaluation of executive 
Selection through the examination of personality traits: 

There iS no Significant improvement in our ability to 
predict who will make a better executive and who will 
rise faster in the organization. No procedures 
developed so far have yielded results better than the 
fallible judgment of wise and experienced executives 
em ry pes 103). 

More recent studies concerning traits and their relation- 
Sreomta Military officer spiloeeien was done by Mark, Guilford 
and Merrifield. The study was to explore the abilities that 


were considered important in successful performance of high- 


level military personnel. They wanted to determine whether 
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Certain intellectual aptitude and personality factors found 
previously in other populations also pertained to the military. 
The three also desired to develop a rating scale which would 
evaluate officers with respect to the degree they possess 
these factors. The system they employed was the use of 
aptitude tests along with both peer and superiors' ratings. 
The results of their work yielded a few high correlation 
factors among all participants dealing with some of the 
factors. Little evidence, though, was discovered relating 
possession of such factors as a predictor of success. Their 
overriding conclusion was that success in the military is a 
function of the situation and its requirements on the followers 
and their expectations as well as qualities of the leader 
pret. 2: pg 26]. 

Current methods employed by the military in selecting 
officers for positions of increased responsibility are predi- 
cated on the personnel records biography and have no way to 
objectively predict the officer's potential to perform in his 
next asSignment. The Army has long realized the shortcomings 
SowetiwcmmetnOd, if 1t can be called one, and are doing 
extensive research in the use of assessment centers as a 
method of officer selection. The assessment center concept 15s 
a procedure which uses standardized situational exercises 
eomevdriate an Officer's leadership skills. The exercises 


simulate actual on-the-job conditions and are designed to 
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elicit specific skills required for future assignments. The 
officer being assessed is confronted with situations that he 
would face if he were promoted. The evaluation enables 
tMained assessors to develop a profile of the individual's 
effectiveness in his current grade and potential effective- 
ness at a higher level. For validity, the assessment concept 
depends upon four basic assumptions. First, that all 
assessees are evaluated under similar conditions. Second, 
that the ratings are the composite evaluations of several 
assessors, Third, that ratings for a particular behavioral 
area are obtained from several different situational exer- 
Eleecomen ceests and fourthly, that assessors are trained to 
insure complete understanding of assessment center concept 
amdmobiectives (Ref, 13: pg 15]. 

The assessment center concept is not new, nor is it 
revolutionary. Research reports indicate that the German 
Army used assessment techniques as early as 1911. The 
British Army has used the assessment process as the criterion 
DOuMciiery Imto 1tS Officer-=producing military schools since 
World War I. During World War II the Office of Strategic 
Services (OSS) used this technique as a screening process. 
Pnetees through 1965 an assessment center operated at Fort 
McClellan, Alabama, for measuring combat skills in a simulated 
environment [Ref. 14: pg 3]. Several non-military institu- 


tions such as IBM, ATT, General Electric and Standard Oil, have 





found the use of assessment centers a particularly useful 
ietmod an selecting their future executives [Ref. 15: pg 15]. 

Thus far, assessment center activities have demonstrated 
that the technique employed can be successfully implemented 
Within the United States Army. Standardized situational 
exercises can be developed which elicit behaviors critical to 
leadership and which enable assessors to discriminate among 
individuals assessed and to identify strengths and weaknesses 
[Ref. 16: pg 7]. It is believed by the authors that our 
instrument can be used as another tool in this assessment 
process. 

Numerous other studies have dealt with methods of execu- 
mivemoeiccCtion, some concerning the military, many not. 
Fraser experimented in 1957 employing the group interview 
method of selecting key personnel. This method had already 
proved quite useful within British industry. Day, Willemin 
and Helme, 1971, attempted to use Situational exercises in 
connection with personality tests and applied this ina 
very scientific manner as a method of channeling officers 
intO appropriate assignments. Meyer and Bertotti have done 
extensive research in the use of psychological tests as a 
method in executive selection. They are quick to point out 
though, that the tests used must be practical to the individ- 
uals being tested or very broad in nature and also designed 


as supplements, not replacement items, for other officer 
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screening methods. Yates and Downey, 1974, researched the 

use of associate (peer) ratings as a method of selection among 
officers for promction purposes. Their conclusions were 

that peer nominations were found to be administratively 
feasible but not well accepted as a method which they (the 
participants) would like to see employed. 

Supervisory opinion tests, Rorschacks ink blot tests, 
Rosenzweig's picture frustration studies, thematic apper- 
ception tests and many more have all been researched at one 
time or another as to their applicability in the process of 
methods dealing with executive selection. It would be a 
very strenuous task to 11st and discuss them all. The 
authors' objective was to just provide a brief research 
synopsis of material we have reviewed in connection with 
methods of executive selection, those that have been researched 
in the past and those that might prove useful in the future. 
It is hoped that the instrument presented in our study may 
prove useful as an additional technique to help identify 


tomorrow's military leaders. 


Coe RE, POUSEY IDENTIFIED CAPACITY INDICATORS 
1. Desire for Power 
inetoday's large and complex organizations the etfec- 
tive performance of an executive requires one to be skilled 
at the acquisition and utilization of power. Rowe, Rudeen 


and Wenke touched on this subject in their previous study by 
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evaluating the use of power in the decision making process 

of successful executives in the private sector. Based on 
their review of the literature, it was indicated that the 
desire for power becomes increasingly important with increas- 
iMegectecess, DUt 1S used ess consciously at the top of the 
hgnerarchy . 

iMmeomensste mare recent literature indicates that as 
a person gains more formal authority in organizations, the 
areas in which that person is vulnerable increase and become 
Meecwcenpicx, Lather than reverse. This puts the individual 
in a highly dependent position. To be able to plan, organize, 
Dmeiet, Statt, control, and evaluate the executive needs some 
control over the many people who they are dependent 
fetes). John P. Kotter maintains that this growing 
complexity makes it difficult, if not impossible, for 
executives to achieve their ends either independently or 
through persuasion and formal authority alone. They increas- 
ingly need power to influence other people on whom they are 
dependent [Ref. 17: pg 125]. 

Ralph M. Stodgill states that studies of power are 
concerned with the means whereby, and the extent to which, 
@me Cam influence others. Power represents but one aspect 
of role differential and is not synonymous with leadership. 
The concept leaves unexplained much variance associated with 


leadership. The advantage in a power situation appears to 
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reside with the holder of power. For every source of power, 
however, countermeasures can be utilized by followers to 
reduce the extent to which they are subject to influence. 
Thus power implies a relationship in which participants are 
Bemnd tOpether by interdependency, influence, and exchange. 
ftmenewapsence Of mutual obligation that participants will 
honor, there is no stable basis for the exercise of power 
[Ref. 8: pg 292-293]. 

iicmauenonrs ascentain that top military decision 
makers' willingness to assume responsibility is motivated 
by their desire for power. This is not to say that this is 
@eiemenly Motivating factor, because it assuredly is not, 
but it 1S an essential element as the individual ascends 
through the organizational hierarchy. The higher the 
individual in the military organizational hierarchy, the 
more that individual understands the dynamics of power, and 
the more that individual has fine tuned the ability to 
Seeecetively acquire and use power. 

2. Rewarding Family Life 

Leshko and Vosseteig designed questions within the 
data gathering instrument to show the private sector execu- 
tive's capacity for effective family relations. The litera- 
ture reviewed in the subject area was concerned with the 
executive's susceptibility to divorce, and the executive's 


acknowledgement to family responsibilities and work. 
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Early literature in this area maintains that a happy 
married life is extremely helpful to executive success. There 
are a number of reasons for its importance. First of all, 
tensions in the work situation would be disastrously increased 
if accompanied by tension at home. Moreover, wives can play 
an effective role in relieving office tension, and a reason- 
ably ambitious woman can help her husband in many ways. 
Finally, a well-adjusted home is a good clue to a well- 
adjusted personality, a fact which may prove significant 
in the selection process [Ref. 18: pg 250]. 

To succeed, there is no question that a person has 
to give the job a high priority in his life. Tradeoffs have 
to be made. 

A good number of executives accept the cliché that 
success always demands a price and that price is usually the 
deterioration of private life. This cliché does not always 
reflect reality, however, some executives seem exempt. 

[Ref. 5: pg 158]. This last statement is further supported 
in the Leshko and Vosseteig, and Rowe, Rudeen and Wenke 
resuwrts. 

The major determinant of work's impact on private 
life is whether negative emotional feelings aroused at work 
spill over into family and leisure time. When individuals 
feel competent and satisfied in their work, not simply con- 


tented, but challenged in the right measure by what they 
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are doing, negative spill over does not exist. Work spills 
over into private life in two ways: through fatigue and 
through emotional tension, like worry [Ref. 5: pg 138]. 

Traditionally, the military family was unique when 
compared to the private sector. Not so long ago the service 
man and his family lived in a closed community where the 
job and family life were interwoven. In the last fifteen 
years this uniqueness has been altered. Today, the military 
can not compete with the private sector in pay; even though 
teenasmemproved, tor its elite. The authors maintain that 
this 1S an indication of higher professional commitment on 
the part of the top military decision maker, but a disad- 
vantage to the military family. 

pe Ability under Stress 

Managers worry, they work too hard; they relax; 
they take the job home with them; sometimes they crack up; 
they drink too much; they collapse; they die early [Ref. 19: 
pg 93]. What is the cause of this, and how do top military 
decision makers deal with these? Rowe, Rudeen and Wenke 
analyzed in the test instrument an individual's ability to 
make decisions under stressful conditions characterized by 
Bomaon@ein Strain, tension Or pressure in varying intensities. 
Their questions were based on the assumption that successful 
executives openly deal with stress, have a developed means 
of working under pressure, do not resist organizationally 


desired change and are very calm and stable amidst stress. 
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Uncertainty 1s an increasingly frequent fixture of 
today's world and has a massive impact on the lives of execu- 
tives [Ref. 5: pg 148]. It was pointed out by Bartolomé 
and Evans that executives try to reduce unnecessary stress 
and uncertainty within their organization by acting as a 
shield guarding their subordinates from happenings in which 
they have no control. This buffer against stress builds 
commitment and trust from subordinates, but the executive 
utilizing this technique pays the price for the cover. 

This absorbing technique creates an enormous amount of 
anxiety which causes those symptoms mentioned in the opening 
paragraph. 

The authors' opinion is that in the military, those 
earlier stated assumptions will apply. Top military decision 
makers do openly deal with stress and have an individual 
System for dealing with it. It might be appropriate to 
mention that in the military the fighting man considers 
himself to be brave and prepared to face danger. The individ- 
ual has an uncritical willingness to face danger, whereas in 
the private sector this characteristic iS not as powerful. 
Drucker says "many executives boast of the tension under 
which they labor. They consider it a badge of accomplish- 
ment.'' This statement may apply to an even greater extent 


to the top military decision maker in a peace time environment. 
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4. Ability to Manage Time 

The tempo that an executive needs varies widely 
according to time, organization, and job. It is frequently 
important to the executive's effectiveness. In general, the 
higher the echelon, the lower the tempo needed owing to the 
greater importance of the decision to be made. Because an 
executive works in a large variety of situations, he has to 
be able to speed up and slow down as the circumstances 
require [Ref. 18: pg 248-249]. 

Leshko and Vosseteig designed questions within the 
test instrument to show the capacity of executives to use 
their time effectively. 

Henry Mintzberg noted that chief executive officers 
moved in a fragmented fashion through a bewildering array of 
issues on any given day; in fact, fully half of their activi- 
ties were completed in less than nine minutes. Moreover, he 
argued that such behavior was probably both appropriate and 
efficient. The chief executive officer's ability to influence 
a large number of activities through brief contacts may, in 
fact, be a highly leveraged use of time [Ref. 20: pg 49-61]. 

Thomas J. Peters found in his research on some two 
@ezen corporations in the United States and Western Europe, 
that executives spend most of their time fighting fires and 
may not come upon the critical issues until late in the 


game [Ref. 21: pg 164-172]. 
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Colonel Charles F. Kriete, Chaplain, United States 
pare, scudiled the daily schedules of 21 general officers for 
a 28-day period. The results showed significant differences 
in the way that generals use their time, dependent upon the 
position they hold. The results imply that general officer 
feowderotip, Unlike that of their civilian counterparts, is 
more influenced by position and mission requirements than 
personal style [Ref. 22: pg 1-28]. 

Seeecemmunicative Ability 

Tiewcdatens2on, communicatwen, is described by the 
frequency with which a leader provides information to members, 
seeks information from them, facilitates exchange of informa- 
Peoimeor Shows awareness of affairs pertaining to the group 
Mera 252 pg 5-6]. 

We can get agreement that everything the executive 
dees. amd most of what he sees is expressed in words. He 
speaks, he reads, he writes, and he hears, all in words; the 
basic symbol of communication in the work of the executive. 
Even the numbers he sees are ultimately translated into 
words. If these observations are correct, then verbal 
ability, as one of the many aspects of intellectual and mental 
doelity, is highly important. This is an ability that an 
executive generally needs to a great extent and always needs 
to some extent [Ref. 18: pg 238-239]. 

Leshko and Vosseteig developed questions in the test 


instrument to show how the executive in the private sector 
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made effective use of communications. The questions were 
designed upon the hypotheses that executives are better 
informed and expand their levels of interests beyond the 
local environment; are extroverts and gregarious individuals; 
interact with more people and are exposed to more new ideas 
than non-successful persons; and that the successful execu- 
tive is an effective communicator, because he realizes the 
importance of the timing and of strategy of communicating 

a decision. 

TVepwmalitary leaders are able to deliver interpersonal 
feedback, to read nonverbal as well as verbal clues and to 
utilize informal information networks. 

6. Health 

Physical vitality and endurance are emphasized in 
the literature as being extremely important for a successful 
executive. "Leaders are characterized by a high rate of 
energy output."' [Ref. 9: pg 27] The requirements in a 
complex organization often place conflicting demands upon the 
executive within it. Not being in a good state of health 
can cause people to become discontent, remove the drive 
necessary to impel them to see new challenges, and stifle 
the individual ability to lead. 

Leshko and Vosseteig tested the hypothesis that 
successful executives are concerned about their state of 


health, and attempt to stay healthy. 
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The authors agree that this hypothesis will remain 
true in the military, however, there is a compelling force 
on the military leader to stay healthy. This force is the 
requirement placed upon the individual by organizational 
standards. 

fe eecersion Making Capabilities 

The trait which characterizes the executive or top 
military decision maker more clearly than others is their 
ability to make decisions. They cannot allow themselves to 
Bake the “on the fence™ position. If this were to happen, 
control would be relinquished to others within the organiza- 
tion and their subordinates would become impatient and 
worried. 

Leshko and Vosseteig used their test instrument to 
show an executive's capacity for making decisions. 

Two differing approaches to how executives make 
decisions are found in the literature. One approach says that 
the executive uses the decision making process when confronted 
With a decision, and the other says executives are more con- 
cerned with the problem at hand, rather than the decision 
making process. 

Ability to arrive at decisions presumes that facts 
and conditions will be considered, that influence, both 
conscious and unconscious nature, will lead to a pronounce- 


Meme ot ameourse of action [Ref. 24: pg 224]. Executives 
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Pewexpectea tO make decisions which produce favorable out- 
comes and therefore, discrimination, discernment and discretion 
are used in the decision process. This judgment not only 
involves Weighing all objective factors, but the executive 
uses more subtle elements in making the decision, which an 
observer would find hard to detect. "The executive must 
develop a degree of intellectual acumen which permits quick 
decisions that will stand the test of later evidence of 
@ecearacy OY imaccuracy of foresight."' [Ref. 24: pg 224] 

The need to be right as much as possible puts 

pressure on the executive. The more basic the decision, the 
greater the penalties for being wrong and the greater the 
difficulty in evaluating the decision. Two characteristics 
of executives offset the pressure for correct decisions. 
The first 1S a surprising incapacity for analyzing their own 
decision-making behavior, and the second is the adoption of 
an optimistic, confident posture on the eventful outcome of 
their decisions [Ref. 25: pg 271]. 

Executives do not operate merely on hunches, but 
rather they are men of action intent upon the act rather than 
the process of deciding. But the result Ott sd et ticie 4 s 
to divert attention from the obstacles and focus it on the 
consistency of success embodied in the image of decisiveness 
cultivated by successful executives. 

The second characteristic, a wide spread optimism, 


is accompanied by feeling that a percentage of error is only 





human. A more typical view, however, is to consider the 
ieersiOnseutcome as a probability [Ref. 25: pg 272]. 

[It 1s the authors’ opinion that time to make a 
@eetsion, and the health of the organization play a signifi- 
cant role in how executives or top military leaders make 
decisions. Meticulous judgments, based on thorough analysis 
and utilization of the decision making process can be impos- 
Sible because of the limits of time. An executive in a healthy 
organization has the latitude for error, and the pressure of 
Demme right is decreased. On the other hand, an organization 
which is unhealthy can not afford error in decision making 
and timing iS even more important. 

8. Psyche/Status 

Because of the increasing democratic class structure 
of the American office, many management aspirants have the 
mistaken idea that status is an extremely minor incentive for 
executives. In actual fact, executives love it, and they 
have no pious reluctance to admit the fact [Ref. 26: pg 66-67]. 

Leshko and Vosseteig designed questions to display 
the reward needs of executives in the private sectors, Their 
hypotheses were designed to depict that executives have 
high reward needs other than money, and successful executives 
tend to feel satisfied doing things that need to be done. 

The literature tends to support the aforementioned 


hypotheses. When the subject of salaries was studied, the 
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key issue was not the absolute salary, but its relative size 
after taxes. There was no evidence that the salary had a 
protound effect on how hard an executive worked. 

So what drives a successful executive to work so 
hard? The authors! search revealed five characteristics or 
drives most often identified as the reasons executives work 
so hard: self-expression, sense of contribution, responsi- 
bility, prestige and fear. 

The executive is so involved in his work that he can- 
not distinguish between work and play, and derive a satisfac- 
mon +£rom doing it. 

In the military, the authors contend that money is 
ieemane issue for the top military decision maker. Obviously 
some would prefer to make more, but other motives retain the 
individual in the organization, many of which were mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. 

Seer OD SeCUTI LY 

Leshko and Vosseteig tested one question upon the 
hypothesis that successful executives fear that the more 
time they are away from the job, the more their jobs are 
jeopardized. 

EEeCcetipatronewitneseccurity 15 a format fear, and 
worries about security can take on different forms. [t is 
Eemiemeiat today, the executive or the military elite, are 


not worried about losing their jobs. There are, to a certain 





degree built-in restrictions against this. On the other hand, 
the fear of being pigeonholed or being overlooked exists. 

They are concerned with slipping within the organization 

or being passed over. If this is true, then rarely does 

the executive feel secure. 

The authors maintain this is true in the military, 
probably to a greater degree, 

hopes Mobility 

Many executives believe that mobility is desirable 
and essential for success. For some it has become synonymous 
Peete smecess, but 1f you ask a mobile executive what he 
gets out of moving so often, you are likely to get a 
laundry list of payoffs, many of them intangible and 
unique [Ref. 27: pg 36]. 

What causes this mobility? Some believe executives 
change jobs both within a particular firm and within industry 
ame tO Critical turning points in their career strategy 
WRet. 25: pe 453-455]. The general career strategy is 
advancement through the hierarchical system and many believe 
the only way to obtain it is through mobility. lLeshko and 
Vosseteig designed seven questions to measure executive 
mobility. 

To the extent that mobility is an instrument, organi- 
zations will have to contend with some managers who are 


unwilling to stay put very long. This is not an issue of 
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poor job design or bad management, but rather of realizing 
that some managers will want to climb the career ladder as 
quickly as possible just because it is there Wiccan 2) ame SO. 

trom mpoOssimlesto dem that tomreachn themtop one 
has to move, Most executive careers are proof of that. In 
the military the movement is greater. "When one looks back 
over the road traveled by top military officers, one of the 
things that stands out is how fast the candidate for the top 
positions must move if he is to come up through the ranks of 
a large organization and arrive equipped with a sufficient 
range of experience, and at an age when he will have suffi- 
G@ent time and vitality left to do the job. The bigger the 
organization, like the Army, and the more diversified, the 
Faster he must move.” {[Ref. 14: pg 16] This places a 
premium upon early discovery. 

Dee Leder 1on to Conflict 

Re@eriOn trOwecOnti?eGt Was) tested by Rowe, Rudeen and 
Wenke on private sector executives. Their questions were 
based on the assumption that executives know their strengths 
and weaknesses, feel strongly about role ambiguity, maintain 
eentrol of conflict situations, and when forced to choose 
between competing alternatives in a conflict situation, often 
ie tartiiy use direct authority to resolve the conflict. 

Conflict is the term used to describe behavior in 


which two or more persons or organizational units are in 
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opposition as a result of perceived deprivation from actual 
or potential benefits through activities shared with other 
persons or groups. Conflict among groups or organizational 
units has its base in the presence of competing objectives, 
methods, and philosophies, or missions, and in associated 
desires for the maintenance of jurisdictions and other con- 
trols. Conflict arises when domains are established and 
expanded, or when they are defended against erosion or attack. 
BOUcI1et 1S present in the struggle between the status quo 
ama the forces of change. [t 1s usually not directly or 
Simply caused for its own sake; it emerges when conditions 
are created which affect the perceptions and motivations of 
Organization members so as to generate dissatisfaction or 
anxiety on the part of organization members [Ref. 28: pg 24]. 

The authors found that ways of facing or reducing 
conflict vary, depending upon the source or context. 

One alternative in a conflict situation is withdrawal, 
Ora Kind of strategic retreat. However, some conflicts do 
not permit retrograde. Another way would be to overcome 
conflict through the use of power, persuasiveness, and 
authority, but it can be unpleasant for the loser. Conflict 
can be resolved through the use of a third party. Blake, 
Shepard, and Mouton suggest these conflict resolution 
approaches. First, where the parties see the possibilities 
for eventful agreement, and where they are both skilled at 


gamesmanship and the use of straightforward strategies well 
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understood by both sides, peaceful coexistence can occur. 
The second approach is through compromise, bargaining and 
Sememecing =the ditference. This is a common approach to 
G@milict. Lastly, is that of problem solving in a conflict 
resolution technique [Ref. 29: pg 122-145]. 

It is felt by the authors that at this point something 
should be said about an executive's or top military decision 
maker's ability to avoid conflict. It is felt that success- 
ful leaders go to great efforts to create harmony within an 
Organization, and try to reduce those things which are 
incompatible or in conflict with the goal which it is trying 
to achieve. When conflict does arise, successful executives 
take that action which will force direction back to the goal 
of the organization. 

It is felt that in the military the approach to 
conflict resolution most often used by the top is through 
power, persuasion, and authority. 

b2. —GotGerce To Commit Resources 
As long as chance, change, and competition play a 
SieweeuGame part im economic Organization, the executive 
must think in terms of risk involved and act accordingly 
inet. 242 pg. 5S]. 

Executives respond differently, especially in states 
of nature involving subjective probabilities and uncertainty. 
Much relies on the individual's perception of problems and 


the identification and assessment of alternatives. 
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Questions tested by Rowe, Rudeen and Wenke were 
designed to show an executive's ability or courage in com- 
mitting resources under varying degrees of risk or uncer- 
tainty. The questions were based upon the hypotheses that 
executives are willing to make decisions under risk or un- 
certainty and live with the results, are ready and willing 
to take risk to achieve organizationally-valued goals, and 
welcome change and make many authorization decisions On an 
ad hoc basis, 

Drucker contends that to try to eliminate risk is 
Momeni. The bigger the executive's job, the greater the 
risk he/she should be taking. The idea is not to try to 
Sieminiace ©Tisk but to take the right risk [Ref. 30: pg 75]. 

The authors agree with the aforementioned hypotheses, 
Memever, it is telt that in the military the higher the level 
of the decision, the more intangible the decision and there- 
fore, the more risk is involved. 

i, dog a eolieatye)al 
Webster's dictionary defines intuition as immediate 
apprehension or cognition; power of knowing or the knowledge 
obtained without recourse to inference or reasoning; insight; 
familiarity; and quick or ready apprehension. Rowe, Rudeen 
and Wenke tested the hypothesis that successful executives 
often make decisions intuitively. 
Much of the mental activity involved in executive 


experience is analytical. There is a need, however, for 
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synthesis which goes beyond the mere putting together of the 
product of analysis bit by bit. This means that some fervor, 
warmth of perception, intuitive groping, imaginative insight, 
disregard of conventional restraint, and insatiable search 
for understanding the creative artist must be present in 
executive behavior if achievement is to rise above the 
commonplace [Ref. 24: pg 329]. 

The school of empiricism insists that all knowledge 
is derived from experience and that sensory criteria are 
Miwuttinare test Of truth, The authors believe that 
meurtive decisions are based on experience, and that the 
successful executive has the ability to subconsciously recall 
that experience. To himself and an observer the decision is 
based on a hunch, or no evidence of the decision making pro- 
cess. It is agreed that top military decision makers will 
often appear to be making decisions intuitively. 

14. Innovativeness 

Leshko and Vosseteig tested the ability of successful 
executives to institute change in organizations and cause 
the organization to adopt new technology. Much of the litera- 
ture reviewed focuses on the executive's resistance to change. 
Very little has been written on innovation as an attitude and 
practice, especially the executive with innovative attitudes 


and practices. 





en werner 


Drucker contends that top management is the major 
fove £Om innovation in an organization. Executives use 
ideas of the organization as a stimulus to their own vision, 
and then they work to make ideas a concern of the entire 
organization. They fashion thought and work on the new 
into both organizational energy and entrepeneurial discipline 
bee, 19: pe 158]. 

Resistance to change is fear of the unknown. The 
successful executive sees the unknown as an opportunity, and 
1S Willing to accept the risk involved. 

The authors maintain that today's top military 
decision makers display a high degree of innovativeness. 
This can be seen through the rapid changes in military tech- 
nology and the sociological changes which have taken place 


over the last two decades. 


Dee LEADERSHIP LITERATURE 

It is felt by the authors that any research dealing with 
military decision making would be incomplete if we did not 
review the literature in the area of leadership. What is 
leadership, what are the various theories concerning leader- 
ship and does this all apply to the military and its officers? 
Military officers are in a way unique from their civilian 
Poumeemmarts gn the area of leadership. According to military 


Manuals and other military literature, officers are assumed 


to be leaders the moment they are commissioned as officers 
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eee eps os). Mth this in mind, though, it is still 
widely believed that the manifestation of leadership in one 
Set Of circumstances, i.e., the Army, gives a guarantee of 
leadership skills readily adaptable to other circumstances. 
The authors believe this is not always the case. 

The emphasis on leadership as a topic for research 
in Organizational behavior has been justified by a belief 
that leadership was important in organizational functioning 
and that if theories of leadership could be developed, the 
selection and training of leaders would be improved, with a 
consequent increase in organization effectiveness. Systematic 
studies of leadership traits within military men were origi- 
nated by American military psychologists in World War II 
(United States Army, Adjutant General's Office, 1919). 
Techniques for studying the emergence of leadership in 
unstructured experimental groups were developed by German 
military psychologists in World War II (Ansbacher, 1942). 
Adaptations and refinements of the German methods were 
utilized in officer selection by military psychologists in 
the United States (Office of Strategic Services, 1948), 
Pimceeaucmmiatris, 1949), and Australia (Gibb, 1947, Knowles, 
1963). The emergence of two major but radically different 
methodologies for the study of leadership 1s associated with 
the problem of selecting military personnel in two different 


Wamsei[Retme 8: pg 203]. 
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What 1s leadership? There are probably as many 
definitions of this term as there are men who have studied it. 
Within the Army, Field Manual 22-100 defines leadership as the 
art of gaining influence with others without the exercise of 
Biysteal force or reliance on authority. It is also stated 
another way in the manual as the ability to cause others to 
Willingly accept specified goals as their own and to work 
wholeheartedly for the achievement of those goals [Ref. 32: 
pg ij]. Our thesis co-advisor, Professor McGonigal, views 
leadership as no more than "the application of common sense 
and a compassion for people.'"' [McGonigal, 1981] A defini- 
tion which the authors feel is one of the best is that of 
migor: 

Leadership is a concept applied to the personality- 
environment relation to describe the situation when 

a personality is so placed in the environment that 

he will, feeling and insight direct and control others 
in the pursuit of a common cause. [Ref. 33: pg 12] 

In spite of the voluminous research on leadership, 
the definition and the dimensions of the concept remain 
uncertain. One cannot say unquestionably which definition 
Pomeeteht OF Which 1S wrong, for they ali have merit. What 
can be said about leadership is that it is something very 
intangible, hard to measure and difficult to describe. 

The search for a theory concerning leadership, if 


such can be said to exist, has covered many aspects on the 


subject and produced a bewildering mass of findings. The 
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authors agree with Gibb, along with others though, that basic 
Secorres of leadership can be classified historically into 
three categories, the unitary theory, the traits theory and 
mee interaction theory [Ref. 7: pg 267]. Not intending to 
be repetitive from previous sections, the unitary theory 
applies to those studies that researched leadership using 
the great man approach. The hope was to find that peculiarity 
Which all leaders possessed regardless of the situation or 
geographical location of the leader. It was felt that some 
GW@ality differentiated the leader from his followers and all 
one needed to do was to locate and isolate these qualities. 
Mowe OL thes Studies were carried out by looking into hereditary 
backgrounds of great men or by observing the qualities of those 
able to lead a mass of people. It should be quite obvious 
that no unitary trait or quality has been found which could 
be applied to leaders across the board. 

The next approach, the traits theory, actually arose 
from the unitary theory. The belief here was that there did 
mdce@ecexist a trait, state, or attribute of the leader, or 
perhaps a set of such traits, which could identify individuals 
who would become good leaders [Ref. 34: pg 93]. The pattern 
may be considered to vary from the leader in one situation 
to a leader in another but the basis of leadership was still 
to be found in the personality [Ref. 7: pg 267]. What could 
be concluded from such studies was that personality traits, 


when considered singularly, held little predictive significance 
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but when groups of characteristics were combined they tended 
to be helpful in differentiating leaders from followers and 
effective from ineffective leaders. It was also discovered 
that just because an individual has the necessary traits 
does not mean that he will lead and that a leader in one 
Siutation may not be the leader given another situation. 
Perhaps a quote from Stogdill can best be used to sum of the 
Studies concerning the trait theory and lead us into the 
next approach: 

A person does not become a leader by virtue of the 

possession of some combination of traits, but the 

pattern of personal characteristics of the leader must 

bear some relevant relationship to the characteristics, 

activities and goals of the followers. Thus leadership 

must be conceived in terms of the interaction of varia- 

bles which are in constant flux and change. The factor 

of change is especially characteristic of the situation. 

It becomes clear that an adequate analysis of leader- 

Ship involves not only a study of leaders, but also of 

Situdewons, {Ref. 8: pg 64] 

Stodgili's statement plus additional research 
demonstrated the strong effects of situational factors on 
leadership phenomena. The interactional theory or approach 
to leadership recognizes the importance of both situational 
and personal determinants of leadership [Ref. 354: pg 94]. 
imetadtetonee though. the Interaetion theory includes other 
variables such as the followers with their attitudes, needs 
iadeoreblems, the group itself, as regards both structure 


of interpersonal relations and syntality characteristics. 


Furthermore, the theory takes into account those studies that 
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look into the perception of the leader by others as well as 
himself along with the leader's perception of others and the 
Shared understanding by all of the group and situation [Ref. 8: 
pg 268]. Blake and Mouton's managerial grid, Fielder's 
contingency model, McGregor's theory X and theory Y and 
others would all fall under the interaction theory. The 
authors believe that the interaction theory is essential in 
any study in leadership. Leadership is an interaction 
happening and this theory should be utilized as its frame- 
work. In general, it could be said that leadership is a 
function of personality and the situation one may find hin- 
self in and the interaction between the two [Ref. 8: pg 273]. 
The preceding literature review was not intended to 
be all-encompassing but was only to provide the reader with an 
Overview of those theories concerning the study of leadership. 
Leadership theories have progressed from those looking at 
traits among great men to those of present time that view 
leadership as an interaction phenomenon in which one must 
consider many features. Not only must we view the action of 
the leader but also those of the followers and how they all 


can adjust and change in accordance with the situation. 
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III. METHODOLOGY 


A. BACKGROUND 
Pee Why 

Previous research by Leshko and Vosseteig (1975) 
along with further research conducted by Rowe, Rudeen, and 
Wenke (1976) provide the foundation for this study. The 
1975 study (An Approach to the Identification of the Poten- 
tial Executive) concluded that executive performance may be 
studied utilizing the situational approach, while the 1976 
study (Executive Selection: A Method for Identifying the 
Potential Executive) concluded that situational stimuli in 
the form of a questionnaire can be employed to identify 
potential executives. The authors could find no evidence of 
a study of this nature being aimed at top military decision 
makers. With this as background and after collaboration with 
our thesis advisors, the authors felt a desire to examine the 
use of the previously tested instrument among active duty 
Military personnel. We felt that not only would a test of 
the instrument within a military environment prove beneficial, 
but also that the military responses we received could then 
be compared to the civilian responses previously analyzed. 
Since both authors are currently in the military, it was 
thought that this comparison would be personally interesting 
as well as beneficial to the study of leadership in 
organizations. 
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Poe coe instrument Capacity Indicators and 
ssociate ypothesis 


The test instrument was designed to measure top 
military decision maker (07 and above) capacity indicators 
utilizing the situational response method. The data 
gathering document is included as Appendix A. 

The questions in all sections of the instrument were 
designed to test how an individual would respond to situational 
Stimuli; and, as such, are indicators of capacity. Sections I 
and II were designed by Leshko and Vosseteig (1975), while 
Section III was designed by Rowe, Rudeen and Wenke (1976). 

The following provide the question numbers along 
with the hypothesis upon which the questions were founded 
for each capacity indicator. 

a. Desire for Power 

Questions 58 and 60-65 were designed to display 
the individual's desire for power. The questions were 
developed to evaluate the respondent's use of power in the 
decision making process. 

Question 58. A. I feel that accepted plans should 
generally represent the ideas of 
my subordinates. 


OR B. I expect subordinates to carry out plans 
I have prepared. 


Question 60. A. I believe that firm discipline is 
a nest impenrtant element te keep 
work moving. 


OR B,. Firm discipline should oniy be 


enforced occasionally, because it 
often does more harm than good. 
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Question 


Question 


Question 


Question 


Question 


Oa 


64. 


Dee 


Hypothesis: 


OR 


OR 


OR 


OR 


OR 


I am constantly concerned with high 
standards of performance and encourage 
subordinates to reach these standards. 


When a subordinate fails to perform I 
fermeliieknew Oo: the failure in a firm 
and reasoned manner. 


I think that subordinates should be able 
to overcome difficulties in the way of 
achievement themselves. 


When alternatives are described to me 
I am not long in indicating the course 
of action I prefer. 


When I make a decision, I take the 
additional step of persuading my sub- 
ordinates to accept it. 


I believe that subordinates should not 
be too discouraged by setbacks in the 
job, but rather should be able to clear 
blockages themselves. 


In the long run, I will fire a man I 
consider to be unmanageable. 


I discourage arguments which upset the 
harmony amongst subordinates. 


I reward good work and feel that 
punishment for non-performance has 
limited use. 


When I discipline a subordinate I am 
definite in letting him know what has 
done wrong. 


The desire for power becomes increasingly 
important with increaSing success; but is 
used less consciously at the top of the 
organizational hierarchy [Ref. 35: pg 153]. 


Rewarding Family Life 


Questions 12, 13, and 43 in the instrument are 


intended to show the capacity for effective family relations. 
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Suestion 12. 


Suestion 13. 


Hypothesis: 


Question 43. 


SselleeGetne MOSteappropriate Situation that 
describes your marital status. 

(1) Divorced (2) Divorced and remarried 
(3) Married (4) Single 

(5) Widow/Widower. 


How many times have you been married? 


Questions 12 and 13 are based upon the 
hypothesis that successful executives have 
high divorce rates [Refs. 36: pg 58-66; 
eee perce. £22, 159-160. 170-172. 279, 
Boe Pe l22-1235]. 


As you reflect on your career, judge the 
present, and postulate about the future 
regarding the relationship with your family, 
family responsibilities and demands of your 
present position, how would you best describe 
the way in which the relationship exists or 
developed? 


A. Family responsibilities were/are not 
neglected since a mutual bond of under- 
Standing developed as you proceeded 
through your career, wherein the family 
was/is supportive of your professional 
goals? 


B. Your family has/did not place you in a 
position wherein you had to choose 
between family or professional goals. 


C. Family obligations occasionally have taken 
a secondary position if your professional 
goals and requirements of your job were to 
be attained. However, you attempted to 
make it up to the family whenever the 
occasion(s) allowed. 


D. You attempted to make a compromise 
decision between family and job, but 
rarely sacrificed the family. 


Ee) Sonetmmesedemands Of €ne job, ives, time 


sensitive issues, demanded that you put 
more hours on the job than you would like. 
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ny pothesis: 


Cc. 


Questions 48, 53 


Question 43 is founded upon the hypothesis that 
successful executives acknowledge family responsi- 
bility and work toward fulfilling it [Ref. 39: 

pe low 


Ability under Stress 


, and 57 in the instrument were 


designed to display an individual's ability to make decisions 


under stressful conditions characterized by personal strain, 


tension or pressure in varying intensities. 


Question 48. 


Hypothesis: 


Question 53. 


You have decided to fire an officer who is a 
personal friend. Which best describes what 
you would do? 


A. Discuss the matter with him over the 
telephone. 


B. Delegate the act of termination to 
Someonewe | sc. 


C. Delay notification until an opportune 
time. 


D. Write a memo specifying the termination 
and its reasons. 


E. Deseiss tne Matter wien him directly, 
Question 48 is based upon the assumption that 
successful executives openly deal with stress 
(Refs. 40: pg 272; 41: pg 183-185]. 

Indicate the one best description of your actions 
while working under tight time constraints for 

a considerable period. 


A. You delegate part of your tasks. 


B. You continually seek additional tasks to 
be performed. 


C. You set aside part of the work for 
another time. 
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Hypothesis: 


Muestion 57. 


Hypothesis: 


ai 


Pe 1GUSSeE Upmal priority for the tasks, then 
follow the priority. 


E. You are still open to ideas for 
additional tasks. 


Question 53 1s founded upon the hypothesis that 
successful executives have developed a means of 
working under pressure [Refs. 42: pg 278; 


- 43: pg 632-638]. 


You and several others have been competing for 

a top military position, which you highly 
desired and confidently expected to receive. 

You were just informed that a young "tiger" has 
been selected for the position, and you consider 
him to be less competent than you. You have 
received a memo from the retiring individual 

in this position to bring the new officer up 

to speed. What would you do? 


A. Resign. 


B. Give token conformance and let the new officer 
meet the challenge on his own. 


C. Accept the assignment. 
Dy  Geke timewortt toethink about the situation. 


E. Accept the assignment, while looking for a 
position in another organization. 


Question 57 tests the hypothesis that successful 
executives do not resist organizationally desired 
change; and are calm and stable amidst stress 
[Reus 44; pe 29: 4008 pg 272]. 


Ability to Manage Time 


Questions 36-38 in the instrument are intended 


to show the capacity of executives to use their time 


effectively. 


Question 36. 


How do you feel about the time you have to do 
your work? 


A. Have time for everything without feeling 
pushed. 
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Hypothesis: 


Question 37. 


Question 38. 


Wish you had a little more time to plan 
and tOmeni mic: 


Necessary to keep pushing to get every- 
thing done. 


Very hard to do what is expected of you in 
the time available. 


Never seem to have enough time to do 
everything. 


Question 36 is based upon the hypothesis that 

successful executives utilize time efficiently 
and are able to make time available [Refs. 39: 
Demers 105 44s pe SZ]. 


With respect to the amount of time you spend 
ate work"! : 


A. 


You do not view your position as having 
fixed working hours. 


You consider yourself as a professional 
that will give whatever amount of time is 
required, at the time, to accomplish the 
present undertaking. 


As a general rule, you accomplish at least 
as much or more work outside the office 
than while working at the office. 


You simply feel that working hours 

are for "others" and you give whatever 
time is required to accomplish a task 

and Work at it until 16 1s completed. 


You try not to allow your outside personal 
interests to cause you tO mismanage your 
time. 


Of the situations given, which of these best 
describes your work routine? 


A, 


You have time in your daily routine to 
spend time on the unexpected. 


As a general rule, your daily schedule 
is very heavy. 
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hypothesis: 


e. 


C, If it were not for your subordinates taking 
up a good part of your time, you would have 
more than enough time to expand your involve- 
ment in the organization, 


D. You have no difficulty with the management 
of your time since you set a fixed and 
Peeciseudailvescheduile. allowing time for 
your seniors, subordinates, and whatever 
1s left belongs to you. 


E. You are concerned with the amount of time 
you have to spend at the office, because 
you feel your superiors interpret this 
aS an indicator of your ineffectiveness. 


Questions 37 and 38 are founded upon the 
hypothesis that successful executives have 
high energy levels, do not consider them- 
selves as having regular working hours, and 
use their time to great advantage [Refs. 46: 
pg 88-89; 47: pg 31-37]. 


Communicative Ability 


Questions 22-24 and 31-32 in the instrument are 


intended to show the effective use of communication. 


Question 22. 


Hypothesis: 


Question 23: 


Indicate the number of work-related organizations 
to which you hold current membership, i.e., 
USFS een LP DOrne eAssociati1on. 


hes, 40 D. 5-6 
Be» 1-2 E. More than the above 
C. $=4 


Question 22 is based upon the hypothesis that 
successful executives are better informed 

and expand their levels of interest beyond 
the local environment [Ref. 48: pg 34]. 


How many new friends have you made in the past 
Vee 


A. No need to make new friends. 


B. 1-2 
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Hypothesis: 


emestion 24. 


Hypothesis: 


Smestion 31. 


Ce Ms 

DeeosOr MOre, 

E. Cannot remember exactly. 

Question 23 is founded upon the hypothesis that 
successful executives are extroverts and 


gregarious individuals [Ref,. 48: pg 33-34]. 


On the average, how many people to you see daily? 
(Excluding your immediate staff.) 


A, 0-4 

B 5-8 

C oz 
pelos 6 

EB 16 or more 


Question 24 is based upon the hypothesis that 
executives interact with more people and are 
exposed to more new ideas than non-successful 
peopue [Rebs 49= pe 407, 520-3358]. 


When information concerning major decisions 
anoaMade ) Ol: 


A. Recognize, among other things, that upward 
communications have little or no value to 
the management of the organization. 


B. Acknowledge that an important decision 
about decisions is when to communicate 
Siem. dt cae. a). 1. 


C. Insist that a decision 1S communicated in 
a language that will not antagonize its 
receptiveness. 


D. Recognize that some restrictions may 
improve organizational effectiveness. 


E. Insist that every decision be communicated 


in a language that leaves no doubt to the 
intent or spirit of the decision. 
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Hypothesis: 


Suestion 32. 


Hypothesis: 


fea 


Question 31 is founded upon the hypothesis 
that a successful executive is an effective 
communicator, because he realizes the im- 
portance of the timing of and strategy of 
communicating a decision [Refs. 50: pg 536- 
555; 49: pg 296-316]. 


Indicate the total number of journals, magazines, 
and newspapers which you regularly read. 


eer 
B, 3-4 
C, 5-6 
De 86/5 


E. 9 or more 


Question 32 is founded upon the hypothesis 

that executives are well read, and professionally 
current (sic) through consumption of mass media 
[Rete pe 22-24)" 


Health 


Question 47 in the instrument is to display the 


executive's belief in his state of health. 


Question 47. 


How good is your health? 


Ay POOr -= need rest and/or medical treatment 
to attack the rigorous daily business 
activity. 


B. Based upon your judgment and substantiated 
by your physician's evaluation, you are in 
good health for your age. 


C. Based upon your judgment and supported by 
your physician's evaluation, you are in 
better health than others of your age. 


D. Fair -- you recognize the need to keep 
yourself physically toned up, but your 
demanding schedule has precluded you from 
Bane Lime tomducetuexcerelse schedule: 
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EB. FPemtect -- can drive hard on any job, 
night or day. 


Hypothesis: The question was based upon the hypothesis 
that successful executives are concerned about 
their state of health, and attempt to stay 
he@altiy-s[het. 51: “pe 1235). 


g. Decision Making Capabilities 


Cues tons Joy 5940 412 wand 42 ime the 


2 


iotrument are intended to show the capacity for making 
effective decisions. 


Question 25. Which of the following best describes what you 
usually do in making important decisions? 


A. Make the decision and inform your boss later. 


B. Made the decision as if it were a routine 
matter. 


C.. Pte the problem up to those affected by 
tee WECTSi1OnN. 


D. Beeisicn-Wexing<isS not@my responsibility. 
E. Take time to check with your boss. 


Hypothesis: Question 25 is based upon the hypothesis that 
successful executives are more concerned with 
solving the problem at hand than about the 
decision making process [Ref. 25: pg 270-271]. 


Question 39. You are about to propose a new policy which 
you feel is good for the organization. You 
intuitively believe, however, that you will 
have difficulty convincing certain segments of 
the organization. You are further aware that 
unless you recelve almost across-the-board 
coneurfence, wt will be dificult to convence 
your boss to implement the policy. How would 
yeu 8 about "Seeing to it" that your policy 
1s accepted? 


A. Work around the opposition, by going 
directly to your superiors and attempt to 
convince them of the need for your proposed 
policy . 
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Hypothesis: 


Question 40. 


Hypothesis: 


Question 41. 


B, Determine who your supporters are and seek 
their assistance to favorably impress the 
Opposition, 


C. Specifically, identify those individuals 
who are opposed and attempt to convince 
them individually. 


D. Ignore the opposition and continue with your 
new policy changes. 


E. Postpone introduction of the policy change 
and wait for better timing. 


Question 39 is founded upon the hypothesis that 
a successful executive is a strategist and uses 
his knowledge of people for mutual benefit of 
Heeconcemled. | Redeae25 +) pe 450-455 |2 


As a decision-maker: 
A. You accept success and failure equally. 


B. When you have failed, you have accepted 
the consequences and continue on as before. 


C. When you fail, you accept the consequences 
and will analyze the causative factors 
thereto. Such a setback will not deter 
your future efforts. 


D. Your aim 1s to always succeed no matter 
what procedures or methods must be employed 
to accomplish your objectives. 


E. You are successful because you thoroughly 
investigate the parameters surrounding the 
decision about to be made. 


Question 40 is based upon the hypothesis that 
executives have deep feelings of satisfaction 
directly related to accomplishment and achieve- 
Mele pi Retouwmzocme po 592552: pe 47-57). 


Assume that you are considering an offer for 

an extremely important and visible project. 
However, you consider the best among them to 

be a "maverick" with respect to his management/ 
leadership style. If you decide on selecting 
the "maverick" would you: 
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Mmypochesis: 


Question 42. 


Eg tines Ss : 


A. Insist that his management/leadership style 
conform to present organization policies? 


B, Modify the organization to adjust to his 
management/leadership style? 


C, Prefer to allow him to operate as he pleases 


so long as his performance results are highly 


satisfactory? 


D. Prefer to allow him to operate within his 
style, but at the appropriate time tactfully 
remind him that the organization policies 
jee ecOuUndsdndevilisprave beneficial to ham 
in the long run? 


E. You would not select the "maverick," 
Question 41 is founded upon the hypothesis that 
executives have a unique ability to pick people 
for situational needs [Ref. 53: pg 115-122]. 


If you have just been promoted two levels above 


your present position, you would function at 
this new level: 


A, 


By proceeding cautiously before making 
decisions, 


By waiting to gain confidence and with 
additional experience make decisions faster 
than when initially assigned. 


With no delay in decision-making because 
earlier training and experience adequately 
prepared you for this increased responsibility. 


Because in the past when assigned to a new 
or unfamiliar area, you had no difficulty 
in commanding the new job and therefore 
would anticipate no delay in decision- 
making now. 


By growing into the job gradually because 
of the scope of the position. 


Question 42 is based upon the hypothesis that 
executives will quickly adapt to new environ- 
mental responsibilities and only minor delays 
inedecisTonsewir) occur |Ret, Sd pe 50-59, 635-67 )]- 
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Psyche/Status 


Questions 35-35 and 44 of the inStrument are 


designed to exhibit the reward needs of the individual. 


Siestion 33. 


Cuestion 34. 


Question 35, 


Hypothesis: 


Question 44. 


Would you work at your present job for a 
lesser salary? 


A. Yes 
B. No 


If Yes, by how much less? 


ROMS 2) aoe D. $15,000 
Pe 5,000 E. 20,000 
Ga ano 


[ft No, why not? 
A. Money is very important to you. 
B, You are worth what you are being paid. 


C. For your unique skills, you will not work 
for less than your present salary. 


Deen Ome 1SInOe ya) cirect concern to you, but 
it is important to your family. 


E. Present earning power is necessary to provide 
TOM Oi Oe HOmemnletne —SeGIh at vi. 


Questions 33-35 are based upon the hypothesis 
that successful executives have high reward 
needs, other than money [Ref. 39: pg 159-160]. 


In a position that you feel is not exactly what 
you want: 


A. You do whatever is required and receive what 
VOUmDcisc Ve sCOMmPcnOon lV aintiiimal personal 
or professional satisfaction from the results 
of your efforts. 





Hypothesis: 


i 


POUSCONSIde Getic Tesullts OL your eLrorts 
to be negligible and, in fact, believe 
VeUG cEEOrEs stor ben doe WOLk, 


You consider your efforts to be professionally 
and personally rewarding even though you 

are not completely happy with your present 

DOS ation , 


You have, in retrospect, almost always 
derived personal satisfaction from your 
job regardless of your personal feelings 
toward the assignments. 


You do what is required, knowing or hoping 
Gilat Cheepmresente assilenmenc OL OCcuUpatilon 
is only a means to an end. 


Question 44 is based upon the hypothesis that 
successful executives tend to feel satisfied 
doing things that have to be done [Ref. 25: 
ice Sore Ol: 


Job Security 


Question 46 of the instrument is to display the 


fear of losing one's position, 


Question 46. 


Hypothesis: 


When you take leave: 


A. 


Be 


MoU Ling 1t as Most Deneiicial to take one 
long leave as opposed to several short 
leaves. 


You fit your leave schedule into what the 
Orcanizacion will allow you £0 take. 


You find it best to schedule your leave 
with the needs and desires of your family. 


You do not take long leaves (more than two 
weeks) because you recognize that you will 
have to work twice as hard to catch up on 
your work when you return. 


You take leaves only for reasons of health. 


The question is founded upon the hypothesis that 
successful executives fear that the more time 
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they are away from the job, the more their 
jobs are jeopardized [Ref. 39: pg 77]. 


j. Mobility 
Oues tierce gto, 17. 19) 20. 20 and 45 of the 
instrument are intended to show executive development. 
Question 9. Length of time with present organization? (YEARS) 


Question 16, How many times have you relocated in your 
Gaveenretnus. far? 


(1) 0-5 ea 1s =20 
(2) 5-10 (5) Over 20 
(Spe Melia as 


Question 17. How long have you been in the Military? (YEARS) 


Hypothesis: Questions 9, 16, and 17 are based upon the 
hypothesis that successful executives move around 
as they move upward [Ref. 46: pg 8]. 


Question 19. Have you changed your religious preference? 
Gi) aes (2) No 
Question 20. If yes, how many times? 


Hypothesis: Questions 19 and 20 are based upon the hypothesis 
that successful executives change their religious 
denomination as they ascend the corporate ladder 
[Refs. 39: pg 405-422; 38: pg 46-49; 37: pg 194- 
ZAG) | 


Question 21. What is/was your father's occupation? If 
deceased or retired, please indicate last 
occupation. 


Hypothesis: Question 21 is founded upon the hypothesis that 
successful executives who are children of proven 
executives have a higher incidence of becoming 
successful executives themselves [Ref. 46: 


pg 6-9]. 
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Question 45. You accept a specific assignment: 


A. 


Thinking or knowing that it would be only 

a temporary assignment, carrying with it a 
DUONISCwOL POscaoiuity. that a better 
position would be available in a reasonable 
cline 


Realizing that it was exactly what you 
wanted to do and had no desire for higher 
levels of aspiration, 


Because of your specific or unique skills 
that were desired by the organization, who 
was Willing to award you commensurate with 
your proven abilities. 


Because of your unique skills that were 
desired by the organization but you also 
set your remuneration specific demands. 


Because there were no other positions 
aVaerab ve Ore Opporclinat1es thatesul ced. you, 


Hypothesis: Question 45 is founded upon the hypothesis that 
successful executives are sought after and set 
their own salary schedule [Refs. 50: pg 417- 


436; 


54: pg 96]. 


k. Reaction to Conflict 


Questions 49, 50 and 56 were designed to exhibit 


the individual's ability to handle conflict situations. 


Question 49, Select the one situation which causes you the 
mos ft -GOnt Lict: 


A, 


Your family accuses you of being married 
to your job, and demands more time with you. 


Mum Dave. b cenmdssnec ced alo ebcOn lanl Ze. OUT 
activity to a mode you objected to in the 
Diase. 


Your organization expects you to violate 
your personal ethics. 
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Hypothesis: 


Owestion 50. 


Hypothesis: 


Question 56. 


D. Your subordinate directly countermands your 
directions, however, his actions have led 
to increased effectiveness. 


E. You have a difference of opinion with your 
next higher command on the goals and objectives 
of the organization you head. 


Question 49 is based on the assumption that 
executives know their strengths and weaknesses 
and feel strongly about role ambiguity [Refs. 
See eee a Dg 27 5). 


Your staff of ten members disagrees with you on 
an issue in which you strongly believe. What is 
the highest level of opposition that you would 
tolerate before yielding to the staff? 


FOR AGAINST 
A 0 - nO 
B Z : 8 
Ce 3 - 7 
D 4 - 6 
E 5 - 5 
F Wot 1Oteyeeld NO Matter wraueule Opposition. 


Question 50 is based upon the hypothesis that 
successful executives maintain control of con- 
Tileopine sttlatHonselkers., 644: paeZ29- a): 
Doe ol. 


It has been brought to your attention that two 
Ofeour keyepecple have had a fight. The conflict 
continues to adversely affect the performance of 
their departments. What would you do? 


A. Attempt to resolve the issue with each 
individual separately. 


BeweDO Ot) Set anvolved: tet them resolve the 
issue themselves. 


C. Call a conference to identify issues and 
resolve differences. 
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Hypothesis: 


i, 


D. Direct them to drop the issue and get on 
With business. 


E. Listen to the case, make judgment, and 
take appropriate action. 


Question 56 is founded upon the hypothesis that 
successful executives, when forced to choose 
between competing alternatives in a conflict 
Situation, often involuntarily use direct 
authority to resolve the conflict [Refs. 20: 
PemOUyeoo; 0s 47-105 |, 


Courage to Commit Resources 


Questions 51, 52 and 55 were designed to show an 


individual's ability or courage in committing resources under 


varying degrees of risk or uncertainty. 


Question 5l. 


Hypothesis: 


Assume that for some reason a very close friend 
is forced to leave the service. Some of the 
organizations that he has contacted are new 

and although their future success is uncertain, 
they offer potential salaries above that which 
he 1s now receiving. Indicate which company 
you would advise your friend to join. 


CHANCES FOR EROS le Geeky 
COMPANY SUCCESS SALARY INCREASE 
A. Zee 200% 
Be 4 in 10 100% 
G: 6 in 10 50% 
D. Seal ape 25% 
E. Survival Guaranteed 0% 


Question 51 is based upon the hypothesis that 
successful executives are willing to make 
decisions under risk and live with the results 
(Refs. 43: pg 637-635; 44: pg 31]. 
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Meestion $2. 


PyBOLnes1s : 


Question 55. 


You are project manager for a new weapon system. 
The time and political mood is right for pro- 
curement of this system but you know that 
another more advanced system is also being 
developed. There is a high probability that 

the political mood will shift before develop- 
ment of the new system. What do you do? 


A. Do more research before making a decision. 


B. Limit buying of new system until more is 
learned on advanced system. 


C. Pursue the more advanced system no further. 


D. Invest more effort in the more advanced 
system. 


E. Transfer the decision on what to do to 
your boss. 


Question 52 is founded upon the hypothesis that 
successful executives are ready and willing to 
take risks to achieve organizationally-valued 
goalsmiRety, 57: pe 108]. 


Imagine you manage a medium sized construction 
firm and recently learned of a new building 
material which is used extensively in Europe 

but has never been adopted in the United States. 
The building material appears to have several 
advantages in terms of substantial cost reduc- 
PLO supe rLon  Insilcamnon qualities. and relative 
ease in construction as compared to its counter- 
Daiteitle tie mUimEccdmouates . 


After a thorough investigation, one of your 
engineers obtained extensive and reliable infor- 
mation on the characteristics, costs, and advan- 
tages of the new material. Further, your 
company could easily obtain exclusive manufac- 
turing rights for use in the United States. 


Indicate which of the following would best 
describe your approach to the building material. 


A. Utilize the new idea in the firm's next 


major building project so as to take advan- 
tage of the substantial cost savings. 
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Ppaeothesis: 


Mm. 


ioe Use the building material in one of the 
teat: Sesiiaid, loeal building projects 
sO as to test its acceptance. 


C. Construct a non-commercial prototype. 


D. Engage the services of an independent 
consultant. 


E. Wait until the building material has 
received considerable commercial 
application in the United States. 


Question 55 is founded upon the hypothesis 
that successful executives welcome change and 
make many authorization decisions on an ad hoc 
basis [Refs. 20: pg 58; 56: pg 54]. a - 


Dien: om 


Question 54 was designed to point out an 


gndividual's capacity for making decisions intuitively. 


Question 54. How frequently do you feel that you have been 


Hypothesis: 


n. 


right when faced with making decisions which 
are not backed with factual material? 


Pesos mEnan50¢ OLN Ene sEime. 

Pesce OU ,sOfethe E1me. 

GC. 60 -= 70% of the time, 

Do #0>- 80% 0f the time. 

E. Greater than 80% of the time. 

Question 54 is founded upon the hypothesis that 


executives often make decisions intuitively 
PReGS. Sos (Deo ol 5 320: ers on. 


Innovativeness 


Questions 26-30 are designed to display the 


ability to institute change in an organization, and cause 


the organization to adopt new technology. 
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Meestion 26. 


Mypothesis: 


Question 27. 


Hypothesis: 


Question 28. 


Indicate which combination of words, when placed 
in the following sentence, would most accurately 
describe you: 


You hear about new work-related developments 
most of your colleagues. 





considerably before 
sooner than 


at about the same time as 


oO 2 WwW f& 


later than 
E. sometime after 


Question 26 is based upon the hypothesis that 
effective executives become aware of work- 
related developments before less competent 
ones [Ref. 48: pg 16]. 


Indicate the frequency with which your 
subordinates, peers, and/or superiors came 
to you in the past month for work-related 
information which was not a function of your 
position. ee 


A igs 
B 4-7 
C Sowa 
D 12 - 16 


E. 17 or more 


Question 27 is based upon the hypothesis that 
successful executives are opinion leaders and 
that others have confidence in their judgment 
PRet. 48: ps 192521). 


In the past year, how many non-routine, work- 


related projects have been completed for which 
you supplied the original idea? 
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Hypothesis: 


Question 29, 


Hypothesis: 


. (Lor enore 


Question 28 is founded upon the hypothesis that 
successful executives are innovators, dynamic, 
and modify organizations to accommodate change 
[Ref. 48: pg 33]. 


Which of the following do you tend to rely 
upon most heavily as a source of initial 
information for work-related projects and/or 
problems? 


A. Literature - books, manuals, dissertations, 
and other items which are not published 
on a regular basis. 


B. Vendors - representatives of, or documentation 
generated by suppliers or potential suppliers. 


C. Personal Experience - ideas which were 
previously used by yourself in similar 


Situations and recalled directly by memory. 


D. Staff - selected members of your staff who 
are not assigned directly to the project 
being considered. 


E. External Sources - sources which do not 


fall into any one of the categories. 


Question 29 is based upon the hypothesis that 
the higher the executive 1s within the execu- 
tive circles, the more he/she tends to rely on 
external sources [Ref. 49: pg 361-380]. 


>. Test Instrument Modification 


The test instrument used in the two previous studies 


was designed for a civilian/government service executive. 


It was felt by the authors that changes needed to be made 


before the instrument could be distributed to our defined 


population. 


The changes made, though, were basically 


Tee 





cosmetic in nature, in that we did not want to destroy the 
spirit of the question being asked nor the capacity indicator 
1t applied to. 

After such changes were made the questionnaire was 
proofed by our co-advisors for correctness and applicability. 
It was felt that since the changes did not alter the original 
document to any great extent, a pre-test was unnecessary 
in that the instrument had already been administered to over 


1,000 individuals. 


ie DEFINED POPULATION 

The study by Leshko and Vosseteig along with that of 
Rowe, Rudeen and Wenke solicited responses from top civilian 
corporation executives along with responses from upper end 
(GS-13 and above) government service employees. As mentioned 
previously, the instrument had not to date been administered 
to active duty military personnel. Due to a previous 
administrative decision concerning use of the instrument 
within the United States Navy Admiral population, this group 
of respondents was not considered. Also excluded, because 
of lack of information concerning availability of addresses, 
were the generals within the Air Force. The authors decided 
because of avilability of needed information and our member- 
Simp ineems service branch, to direct the questionnaire to 
all active duty Army Generals along with those full Colonels 


who have been selected for a one-star promotion. It was 
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felt that this caliber of individual would closely correlate 
to those previously tested and would, therefore, add 
reliability for use of the document as a tool in measuring 
executive capacity and using a situational approach to do 
SUCH . 

The addresses of respondents were acquired from the 
document that was prepared by the General Officer Management 


Seece, ODESPER, U.S. Army, Washington, D.C. 


C. DATA GATHERING 
1. Mailing the Questionnaire 
Every individual in the defined population was 
mailed a questionnaire packet. Included in the packet was 
a personalized typed letter, Appendix A, along with a return, 
pre-addressed envelope. A total of 495 questionnaire 
packets were mailed to the population's current duty station 
address. The mailing addresses were hand written on each 
envelope. This procedure was followed by the authors to 
give the instrument a more personalized touch and not have 
the packet appear to be another routine mail document. On 
fetmewetoS8l. 2a total of 126 envelopes were mailed and on 
9 July 1981, the remainder, 369, were put into the postal 
system, 
2. Return of the Questionnaire 
The next few pages give a synopsis of dates, numbers 


and percentages of questionnaires that were returned. 
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Included are graphic displays of this EORcOmneeeton which depict 
daily return rates, weekly returns and a percentage of 

returns by day. Of the 495 packets that were mailed a 

final total of 340 have been accounted for. 

It is the authors’ opinion that the 67% return rate 
of completed questionnaires was high. Our initial feeling 
was that due to the positions and caliber of the defined pop- 
ulation the response rate would be less. Our thesis 
advisors, on the other hand, anticipated such a high return 
percentage. 

several things can account for this high return rate. 
The authors spent a great deal of time debating what methods 
could be employed that would attract the attention of the 
defined population. The title Top Military Decision Making 
was decided on in conjunction with our thesis advisors as one 
Which would grasp the attention of the would-be respondent as 
opposed to the previously used title. The color of the cover 
page along with the sketch was used strictly as an attention 
getting device. The fact that many questionnaires were 
returned with the cover removed would seem to indicate its 
attention getting effectiveness. This continues to indicate 
that the military tends to respond in greater percentages 
than do the civilian counterparts when presented with a data 


gathering document. 
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Bee CODING OF THE INSTRUMENT 

The documentation of the programming used by the authors 
was done utilizing the statistical package for the Social 
Serences, SPSS. A summary of the coding used in this analy- 


SiS is provided as Appendix B. 
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Eee RESULTS 

The final results of the survey with accompanying histo- 
grams which display how the defined population responded to 
each question are contained in Appendix E. The appendix 
presents an unaltered, unbiased condensed display of the 
data extracted from the questionnaire. This unbiased format 
Will permit the viewer to interpret the data as he or she 
desires. 

The raw data was processed using the SPSS routine within 
the IBM 3033AP, System 370 computer at the Naval Postgraduate 
eemgol., A hard copy, in puneh card form, was also produced 
of the results and will be maintained by Professor Creighton 
mig@eenes snoutd further research be desired, 

The graphical results of the comparison the authors made 
between the executives from a previous study (Rowe, Rudeen, 
Wenke, 1976) and the generals surveyed in our study is con- 
tained in the next 56 pages. These results present a graphic 
picture, through the use of bar graphs, which depict per- 
centages of responses to each possible answer for all 
questions. It also contains comparisons of the biographical 
data from the two pcepulations. 

The open boxes portray executives while the striped 


portray military. 
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bee ANALYSIS 
The primary objective of the analysis was to test whether 

Oremnot there was a difference in the way top level executives 
(Population A) from major United States companies responded 
and military generals (Population B). An analysis of the 
data indicated that hypothesis 1 could be tested. The 
hypothesis was: 

Hypothesis 1: There will be no statistical difference 

in the way today's Army General responds to given 

questions as compared with top executives in the 

peavate Sector of the 1976 study. 
Hypothesis testing was also accomplished on each question 
within the instrument as well as on aggregate questions 
which made up capacity indicator groups. The tests were 


done using the Chi-square method which will be explained 


mext. 


See tkot USED AND SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS 

The non-parametric, Chi-square, statistical test was 
used to test hypothesis on capacity indicator groups between 
executives in the civilian sector and the Army generals in 
Our population. Application of these tests determined 
the acceptance or rejection of each hypothesis at the .05 
level of statistical significance. The Chi-square formula 
used along with individual question computations is con- 
tained in Appendix D. 

The results from comparing the two populations against 


the fourteen capacity indicators are shown in Table 1. This 
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table indicates that the Army generals responded similarly 
to executives only on the capacity indicator, Reaction to 
Memtlict. they differed in all other indicator classes 
tested. The capacity indicator, Mobility, was not tested 
due to organizational differences between the selected 
populations. 

Although the responses were significantly different in 
twelve of the thirteen capacity indicator groups, tests done 
by specific questions show the Army generals and executives 
responding the same on fourteen specific questions. Those 


questions were: 


Qe 27 Q. 40 Q. 56 One 6 3 
Q. 30 Q. 49 Q. 60 Q. 64 
omis O53 a, ol 
Q. 39 On255 Oeo7Z 


Table 1 is divided into five columns. The explanation 
of these columns is as depicted below: 


Column 1 - Capacity indicator class. 

Column 2 - x? values resulting from comparison of total 
scores of population "Executives" against 
population "Army Generals" in each capacity 
idreator oC lass.. 


Column 3 - Degrees of freedom. The number of degrees 
of freedom is the number of responses minus 
one per question in each capacity indicator 
group. 


Column 4 - x? value of which the difference between 
populations "Executives" and "Army Generals" 
is assured at the 95% confidence level. fThis 
figure came from the Chi-square tables. 
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Column 5 - The populations are different when Column 2 
is greater than Column 4, and the same when 
Column 2 is less than Column 4. The term 
in parehtneses denotes which direction the 
generals differ in their responses. 
De ARMY GENERAL PROFILE 
The following depicts a profile of -today's Army General 
as gathered from selected data within the survey instrument. 
It is only intended to give the reader a brief synopsis of 
some biographical data using the model and mean categories. 
ee Os 1 t10n 
Thirty-seven percent of those generals who responded 
entered their duty position as Commander. Another 30% 
responded that they were heads of a staff or in another 
staff position. 
Zz. Age 
Fifty-three percent of the survey population fell 
between the ages of 49 and 54. The mean age was 50. 
oe goes 
Ninety-eight percent of the respondents were male. 
4. Height 
The mean or average height of the generals returning 
the survey was 5 feet ll inches. Fifty-four percent of the 
population were between 5 feet 10 inches and 6 feet tall. 
5. Weight 
42.7% of the generals are between 166 and 185 pounds 


with the average weight being 175 pounds. 
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6. Race 
Ninety-three percent of all respondents were white. 
ao Education 
Sixty-three percent of the population had a masters 
degree with 11% having doctorates. Thirty-eight percent of 
all degrees fell in the soft science category. 
Gee Marital Status 
Ninety-two percent of the generals were married and 
had been married only one time. 
9. Spouse Education 
Thirty-one percent of the spouses had 16 years of 
education with an actual mean of 14.6 years of education. 
10. Years in the Army 
The average time in service of the generals was 28 
Years with 13% having 27 years. 
me, Religion 
Sixty-four percent of the respondents were Protestant 
and 84% had not changed their religious preference. 
12. Father's Occupation 
The numbers in this section were well distributed 
With 23% of the generals' fathers falling into the white- 
collar job category. An actual count of 42 fathers were 


retired from the military. 
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13. Organizational Membership 
Forty-eight percent of the generals belonged to 
three or four organizations. 
14. Source of Information 
Eighty-five percent of the generals either gathered 
their information from personal experience or their staffs. 
15. Health 
Forty-seven percent responded that they were in better 
health than most people of their age with 21% saying they were 
in perfect condition. 
16. Would Work for Less Pay 
Fifty-three percent said they would not work for 
less pay and of those 19% said so because they felt they 


were worth what they were being paid. 


E. NARRATIVE EXCERPTS FROM THE QUESTIONNAIRES 
The following are written comments which were included 
in the questionnaire. Section 1 provides general comments 
and Section 2, the comments made about specific questions. 
1. General Comments 
"IT would answer many of these questions in a different way 
were I a subordinate member of an organization that relies 
On consensus rather than the commander of a Combat Division 
that must respond promptly to orders." 
"Command and Management are entirely two different things." 
"Your assumption that I am successful may be in error." 
"One simply cannot simplify management decisions to the 


extent of a questionnaire." 
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2. Comments on Specific Questions 
a. Question 25 


Which of the following best describes what you usually do in 
making important decisions? 


Make the decision and inform your boss later. 

Make the decision as if it were a routine matter. 

Put the problem up to those affected by the decision, 
Decision-making is not my responsibility. 

Take time to check with your boss, 


Tmo te 


"This 1s a loaded question, Within my area of responsi- 
bility I make most decisions on a routine basis. If 
important means sensitive or has a broad impact, then 

I coordinate usually with those affected as well as my 
mess." 


Deeouestron 27 
Indicate the frequency with which your subordinates, peers, 


and/or superiors came to you in the past month for work- 
related information which was not a function of your position. 


A 1 - 3 

me 4 ~- 7 

me s- ll 

m. 12 - 16 

fm, iLl7 or more 


SwuStemoes relevant: everything 1S related to my position." 
"Dpifficult to be work related without being my function." 
"As a commander I'm responsible for everything." 
ce Omestion 35 
If No, why not? 


A. Money is very important to you. 

You are worth what you are being paid. 

For your unique skills, you will not work for less than 
yeur present salary. 

Money is not a direct concern to you, but it is important 
—o your family. 

Present earning power is necessary to provide a portfolio 
for future security. 


rH OD Cree 
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Salary is now capped. I am apparently worth more than 
em being paid." 


Malary is tied directly to grade and this job could not 
e done effectively by other than a general officer," 


mim worth a hell of a lot more," 
d. Question 38 


the situations given, which of these best describes your 
meroutine? 


You have time in your daily routine to spend time on the 
mnexpected. 

AS a general rule, your daily schedule is very heavy. 

If it were not for your subordinates taking up a good 
part of your time, you would have more than enough time 
tO expand your involvement in the organization. 

You have no difficulty with the management of your time 
Since you set a fixed and precise daily schedule, allow- 
mye time for your seniors, subordinates, and whatever is 
weit belongs to you. 

You are concerned with the amount of time you have to 
Spend at the office because you feel your superiors 
interpret this as an indicator of ineffectiveness. 


My routine is to handle the unexpected." 
e. Question 39 


are about to propose a new policy which you feel is good 
Bee Organization. You intuitively believe, however, 

t you will have difficulty convincing certain segments 
the organization. You are further aware that unless you 
mive aimost across-the-board concurrence, it will be 
Bicult to convince your boss to implement the policy. 
Would you go about "seeing to it" that your policy is 
epted? 


meek around the opposition, by going directly to your 
Superiors and attempt to convince them of the need for 
your proposed policy. 

Determine who your supporters are and seek their assistance 
to favorably impress the opposition. 

Specifically, identify those individuals who are opposed 
and attempt to convince them individually. 

Ignore the opposition and continue with your new policy 
changes. 

Postpone introduction of the policy change and wait for 
better timing. 
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Memes smuarcommc tO rin the Organization; don't often 
have to convince him," 


Tiel eG Geiustepesused. 1lt°S necessary to consolidate 
your support or it may not be there when you need it." 


f. Question 40 
As a decision-maker: 


A. You accept success and failure equally. 

B. When you have failed, you have accepted the consequences 
and continue on as before. 

C. When you fail, you accept the consequences and will 
analyze the causative factors thereto. Such a setback 
will not deter your future efforts. 

D. Your aim is to always succeed no matter what procedures 
or methods must be employed to accomplish your objectives. 

E. You are successful because you thoroughly investigate 
the parameters surrounding the decision about to be made. 


iene ves Lai). 
g. Question 42 


If you have just been promoted two levels above your present 
position, you would function at this new level: 


A. By proceeding cautiously before making decisions. 

B. By waiting to gain confidence and with additional experience 
make decisions faster than when initially assigned. 

C. With no delay in decision-making because earlier training 
and experience adequately prepared you for this increased 
responsibility. 

D. Because in the past when assigned to a new or unfamiliar 
area, you had no difficulty in commanding the new job and 
therefore, would anticipate no delay in decision-making now. 

E. By growing into the job gradually because of the scope of 
the position. 


"The main thing is taking the time to decide on the 
Strength of your subordinates." 


h. Question 43 


As you reflect on your career, judge the present, and postulate 
about the future regarding the relationship with your family, 
family responsibilities and demands of your present position, 
how would you best describe the way in which the relationship 
exists or developed? 
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Family responsibilities were/are not neglected since a 
mutual bond of understanding developed as you proceeded 
through your career, wherein the family was/is supportive 
of your professional goals, 

Your family has/did not place you in a position wherein 
you had to choose between family or professional goals. 
Family obligations occasionally have taken a secondary 
position if your professional goals and requirements of 
your job were to be attained. However, you attempted 
to make it up to the family whenever the occasion(s) 
allowed. 

You attempted to make a compromise decision between the 
family and the job, but rarely sacrificed the family. 
Sometimes, demands of the job, i.e., time sensitive 
issues, demanded that you put more hours on the job 
than you would like. 


"I have sometinies neglected my family more than I could 
have liked." 


1. Question 44 


In a position that you feel is not exactly what you want: 


A, 


E. 


You do whatever is required and receive what you believe 
to be only minimal personal or professional satisfaction 
from the results of your efforts. 

You consider the results of your efforts to be negligible 
and, in fact, believe your efforts to be "dog work." 

Your consider your efforts to be professionally and 
personally rewarding even though you are not completely 
happy with your present position. 

You have, in retrospect, almost always derived personal 
Satisfaction from your job regardless of your personal 
feelings toward the assignments. 

You do what is required, knowing or hoping that the present 
assignment or occupation is only a means to an end. 


"Never had one," 


"Never been anywhere or had a jopmiuaran't jake, \ 


j. Question 45 


You accept a specific assignment: 


A, 


Thinking or knowing that it would be only a temporary 
assignment, carrying with it a promise or possibility 
that a better position would be available in a reasonable 
time. 
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Realizing that it was exactly what you wanted to do and 
had no desire for higher levels of aspiration. 

mecause Of your Specific or unique skills that were 
desired by the organization, who was willing to award 
you commensurate with your proven abilities. 

Because of your unique skills that were desired by the 
organization but you also set your remuneration specific 
demands. 

Because there were no other positions available or 
opportunities that suited you. 


"Really because it is what the Army needed and wanted. 
It has never detracted from my career goals," 


k. Question 49 
lect the one situation which causes you the most conflict: 


Your family accuses you of being married to your job, 
and demands more time with you. 

You have been directed to reorganize your activity to 

a mode you objected to in the past. 

Your organization expects you to violate your personal 
Sehics. 

Your subordinate directly countermands your directions, 
however, his actions have led to increased effectiveness. 
You have a difference of opinion with your next higher 
command on the goals and objectives of the organization 
you head. 


"None of these apply. The one situation which causes 
me the most conflict is a subordinate who fails to plan 
ahead and is not sensitive to the needs of his/her 
Saboerdinates." 


mi have no real conflicts." 


"The situations you describe were a sore spot in my last 
assignment. I do not anticipate these situations in my 
most recent civilian assignment." 


Peeeuestion SO 


ur staff of ten members disagrees with you on an issue in 
ich you strongly believe. What is the highest level of 
position that you would tolerate before yielding to the 
act? 





i oC) td 


eg | 
O 
7A 


' AGAINST: 


- Om 

- 8 

7 

- 6 

- > 
Would not yield no matter what the opposition. 


Ute Wh © | 
‘ 


"Would I go against the staff recommendations? Yes. 
This happens all the time in line vs, staff relation- 
Shaps, 

™I would do it regardless of total staff opposition." 
"It would depend on who they were," 

Pi don"t make decisions by voting." 

"Depends on the issue." 


"Too many variables dependent upon the issue." 


"Function of respective competence, not numbers. Don't 
believe in voting." 


"T would yield to one if he/she could convince me 
otherwise," 


"Most difficult to answer. I have never experienced 
more than 10% against me." 


"Depends on the issue, their understanding of it versus 
mine." 


"Good management does not operate this way." 
"The particular individual, and the regard in which Il 
hold him counts a good deal more than adding up the 


numbers,"! 


m. Question 51 


Assume that for some reason a very close friend is forced to 
leave the service. Some of the organizations that he has 
contacted are new and although their future success iS un- 
certain, they offer potential salaries above that which he 

1s now receiving. Indicate which company you would advise your 
friend to join. 
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CHANCES FOR COMPANY SUCCESS PROSPECTIVE SALARY INCREASE 


A Zn 200% 
B. 4 in 10 100% 
.. 6 in 10 50% 
D Seema) 25% 
ie Survival Guaranteed 0% 


MWould not advise a friend. It is his/her decision." 
"T wouldn't presume to do so." 


Brie Mature Of the job with its potential for fulfillment 
Semeiat Particular individual's motivations counts for 

a good deal more than the two criteria from which you 
asked me to choose." 


me Cuestion 54 


How frequently do you feel that you have been right when faced 
With making decisions which are not backed by factual material? 


Less than 50% of the time. 

SO - 60% of the time. 

60 - 70% of the time. 

70 - 80% of the time. 

Greater than 80% of the time. 


rio Ow 2 


"IT don’t make decisions without the facts, nor does any 
good manager." 


Oe Oues ELOnoo / 


You and several others have been competing for a top military 
position, which you highly desired and confidently expected 
to receive, You were just informed that a young "tiger" 

has been selected for the position, and you consider him to 
be less competent than you. You have received a memo from 
the retiring individual in this position to bring the new 
officer up to speed. What would you do? 


A. Resign. 

B. Give token conformance and let the new officer meet the 
challenge on his own, 

C. Accept the assignment. 

D. Take time off to think about the situation. 

IE Accept the assignment, while looking for a position in 
another organization. 
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"Tt has happened to us all." 
p. Qwestion 58. 
I feel that accepted plans should generally represent 
the ideas of my subordinates. 
I expect subordinates to carry out plans I have prepared. 


"This looks schizophrenis but I rely heavily on good 
subordinates, yet don't develop close personal relation- 
ships:, '' 
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V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. CONCLUSIONS 

The authors were pleased with the results from the 
questionnaire along witn the extremely high response per- 
centage. Even though limited research has been done with the 
use of situational stimuli, the writers would have to con- 
clude that the area is wide open for further research. 
Specifically we would like to present the following conclusions 
from our research: 

1. Wide differences separated the two populations 
Studied when using situational stimuli as a means to assess 
potential. The populations compared were statistically 
different 92% of the time when evaluated by capacity indicator 
groups. Additionally the groups were statistically different 
66% of the time when placed side by side on individual 
question responses, Much speculation can be made concerning 
these differences, however, the authors believe that the 
differences may be attributed to environmental factors in 
organizational settings within the two populations which are 
Significant enough to affect the response patterns to the 
decision alternatives. Even with this in mind though, the 
first hypothesis of this study is rejected. 

2. Although there was much variation between the two 


populations a ground level data base would have to be 
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considered established within the military environment using 
the previously tested data gathering instrument. In light of 
Bis. an analytical evaluation system has been developed as 

a possible criterion for researching top military capacity. 
Due to this evaluation hypothesis two is rejected. 

3. Even with the variation between the populations 
evaluated the authors are unable to establish whether a true 
difference exists between the different levels within the 
military until further testing can be done. This testing 
Should indicate whether top military potential can be deter- 


mined through the use of situational stimuli. 


B. RECOMMENDATIONS 

Use of the questionnaire and its employment of situational 
Stimuli as a tool in identifying top leaders within the mili- 
tary proved beneficial. The study did what the authors 
anticipated but more work needs to be done. We, therefore, 
make the following recommendations for follow-on research: 

1. Administer the questionnaire to other ranks within 
the military establishment in determining respective base 
lines of these groups. 

2. Dispense the questionnaire to cadet officers in Army 
R.O.T.C. program or cadet officers in the Academy for establish- 
ment of base line data in these areas. 

3. Compare data of the military respondents to that of 


the general population. 
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4, Formalize the questionnaires scoring system utilizing 
this study's population responses as base line and further 
evaluate the instrument with other groups that may be tested. 

S$. Further validate the test instrument by conducting 
interviews with selected members of the defined population in 
our study. 

6. Compare the results of this instrument with those that 


may come from other executive identification procedures. 
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APPENDIX A 
LETTER AND DATA GATHERING DOCUMENT 


This appendix contains the two items used to gather data 
for this study. The first is the cover letter adopted to 
introduce the questionnaire to the 495 individuals in the 
defined population. The second item is the questionnaire 
itself which was modified from previous studies to fit the 


population it was being administered to. 
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NAVAL POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL 
Monterey, California 93940 


Department of Administrative Sciences In Reply Refer to: 
NC 4(54Cf)/rba 
27 June 1981 


Major General John Doe 
Commanding General 
tone Cavalry School 
Fort Hunter, OK 73503 


Dear General Doe: 


The purpose of this letter is to request your assistance in 
a continuing research program regarding successful executives 
in top management positions. Two Army officers are assisting 
me with this study. Previous data has been collected on the 
successful executives in the civilian community and I would 
now like to use this same instrument with top military leaders. 


[I have enclosed a short series of questions entitled "Top 
Military Decision-Making," This information document asks for 
basic yet specific situation decision choices. Your answers 
Will provide invaluable data upon which a fundamental and 
unique baseline will be established. [I assure you that your 
personal identity and individual responses will not be released. 
Only unidentified group information will be used in this study. 
The success or failure of this research effort will naturally 
depend upon your response. 


The enclosed series of questions should take approximately 
fifteen minutes to answer, The document is divided into small 
sections with pertinent instructions prior to each division. 


Thank you for your cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


TN ee eted giton 
Professor of Management 


Enclosure 


PSD 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THIS INFORMATION DOCUMENT ARE PROVIDED 


TOP MILITARY DECISION-MAKING 


BEFORE EACH SECTION. 


Td. 


i. 


i, 


SECTION ONE 


Please enter the most appropriate answer in the box at 
the right of each question. The number preceeding the 
solid vertical line corresponds to the question number 
in the appropriate box or boxes. If the question calls for 
a response of more than a one-digit response, please piace 


“ONLY” one digit per box. 


Is your present employer...(1) Military (2) Civilian? 


What position do you hold within your organization? (Please write out your 
position) If Military, please indicate Dosition. 


Location of organization? (1) New England (2) Eastern U.S. (3) Southeast 
(4) North Central (5) South Central (6) Northwest (7) Southwest (8) Alaska 
(9) Hawaii (10) Overseas 

Age? 

Sex? (1) Female (2) Male 

Height? (INCHES) 


Weight? (ibs) 


Race? (1) American Indian (2) Black (3) Oriental (4) Spanish-American 
(5) White (6) Other (If other, please write out) 


Length of time with present organization? (YEARS) 


What is your LAST level of formal education? (1) High School Diploma 
(2) BA (3) BS (4) MBA (5) MPA (6) Masters (7) Doctorate 


What was your major field of study? 

Select the most appropriate situation that describes your Marital Status? 
(1) Divorced (2) Divorced and remarried (3) Married (4) Single 

(5) Widow/Widower. 
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YOUR ANSWER 





13. 


14. 


195. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


2: 


20. 


21. 


How many times have you been married? 


How many children do you have? 
Sons Daughters None 


Spouse’s highest level of formal education? 


(1) No Spouse (6) 15 years 
(2) Less than 12 years (7) 16 years 
(3) 12 years (8) 17 years 
(4) 13 years (9) 18 years 
(5) 14 years (10) Greater than 18 years 


How many times have you relocated in your career thus far? 


(1) 0-5 (4) 15-20 
(2) 5-10 (5) Over 20 
(3) 10-15 


How long have you been in the Military? (YEARS) 


What is your religious preference? (1) None (2) Catholic (3) Jewish 
(4) Other (5) Protestant (Please indicate denomination) 


Have you changed your religious preference? (1) Yes (2) No 
If yes, how many times? 


What is/was your father’s occupation? If deceased or retired, please indicate 
last occupation. 


SECTION TWO 


Please answer the following questions in the present 
tense, 1.e., haw would you decide today, not how you 
decided in the past. Indicate your response in the box 
to the right of each question. The number preceeding 
the solid vertical line corresponds to the question number 
in the appropriate box. 


Indicate the number of work-related organizations to whieh you hold current 
membership, i.e., A.U.S.A., Airborne Association, .. . 


A, 0 D. 5-6 
B. 1-2 E. More than the above 
Cae se 


oe 


13. 


14. 


16. 


i: 


20. 


Daly 


cee 


YOUR ANSWER 


YOUR ANSWER 


How many new friends have you made in the past year? 23. 
A. No need to make new friends. 

B  te2 

C 3-5 

D. 6ormore. 

E. Cannot remember exactly. 


On the average, how many people do you see daily ? 24. 
(Excluding your immediate staff.) 


A. OQ-4 
B. 5-8 
Se 9-12 
D. 12-16 


E. 16 or more. 


Which of the following best describes what you usually do in making 29. 
important decisions? 


A. Make the decision and inform your boss later. 

B. Make the decision as if it were a routine matter. 

C. Put the problem up to those affected by the decision. 

D. Decision-making is not my responsibility. 

E. Take time to check with your boss. 

Indicate which combination of words, when placed in the following sentence, 26. 


would most accurately describe you: 


You hear about new work-related developments. 


most of my colleagues. 


A. — considerably before 

B. sooner than 

c. at about the same time as 
D. later than 

E. 


sometime after 


Indicate the frequency with which your subordinates, peer, and/orsuperiors came 27. 


to you in the past month for work-related information which was not a function of 
ian? 

A. 1-3 

B. 4-7 

Cc. 8-11 

D. 12-16 

E. 17 or more 


1 





YOUR ANSWER 


28. In the past year, how many non-routine, work-related projects have been 28. 
completed for which you supplied the original idea? 


PO OW Pp 


0 
reo 
3-4 
2-6 
7 or more 


29. Which of the following du you tend to rely upon most heavily as a.-source of oo | 
initial information for work-related projects and/or problems? 


A. Literature - books, manuals, dissertations, and other items which are not 
published on a regular basis. 


B. Vendors - representatives of, or documentation generated by suppliers or 
potential suppliers. 
C. Personal Experience - ideas which were previously used by yourself in 


similar situations and recalled direetly by memory. 
D. Staff - selected members of your staff who are not assigned directly to the 
project being considered. 


E. External Sources - sources which do not fall into any one of the categories. 


30. When you hear about a new idea which may be of use to your organization, you: 30. 


A. Analyze it in depth before instituting it. 
B. See how it works in other organizations. 
C.  Turnit over to a person in your organization whais most likely to use it. 
D. Discuss it.and its applicability at your next conference. 
E. Turn it over to a cost analyst to determine its value. 
31. When information concerning major decisions are to be made, you: Ol. | 


A.  Reeognize, among other things, that upward communications have little or 
no value to the management of the organization. 

B. Acknowledge that an important decision about decisions is when to commun- 
icate them, if at all. 

C. Insist that a decision is communicated in a language that will not antagonize 
its receptiveness. 

D. Recognize that some restrictions may improve organizational effectiveness. 

BE. Insist that every decision be communicated in a language that leaves-no doubt 
to the intent or spirit of the decision. 


32. Indicate the total number of journals, magazines, and newspapers which you regu- 32. 
larly read. 


mo} wD Pp 

co ~ ay Oo ® re 
e 
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more 
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33. 


34. 


39. 


36. 


37, 


38. 


Would you work at your present job for a lesser salary? 33. 

A. Yes 

B. No 

If Yes, by how much less? 34. 

A. $ 2,000 D. $ 15,000 

B. 5,000 E. 20,000 

c 10,000 

If No, why not? 39. 

A Money is very important to you. 

B. You are worth what you are being paid. 

C. For your unique skills, you will not work for less than your present salary. 

D Money is not a direct concern to you, but it is important to your family. 

E Present earning power is necessary to provide a portfolio for future security. 

How do you feel about the time you have to do your work? 36. 

A. Have time for everything without feeling pushed. 

B. | Wish you had a little more time to plan and to think. 

C. Necessary to keep pushing to get everything done. 

D. Very hard to do what is expected of you in the time available. 

E. Never seem to have enough time to do everything. 

With respect to the amount of time you spend at “‘work”’: 37, 

A. You do not view your position as having fixed working hours. 

B. You consider yourself as a professional that will give whatever amount of 
time is required, at the time, to accomplish the present undertaking. 

C. Asa general rule, you accomplish at least or more work outside the office 
than while working at the office. 

D. You simply feel that worxing hours are for ‘“‘others” and you give whatever 
time is required to accomplish a task and work at it until it is completed. 

E. You try not to allow your outside personal interests to cause you to mis- 
manage your time. 

Of the situations given, which of these best describes your work routine? - 38. 

A. You have time in your daily routine to spend time on the unexpected. 

B. As a general rule, your daily schedule is very heavy. 

C. If it were not for your subordinates taking up a good part of your time, you 
would have more than enough time to expand your involvement in the 
organization. 

D. You have no difficulty with the management of your time since you set a 
fixed and precise daily schedule, allowing time for your seniors, subordinates, 
and whatever is left belongs to you. 

EB. You are concerned with the amount of time you have to spend at the office, 


because you feel your superiors interpret this as an indicator of ineffectiveness. 
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39. 


40. 


41. 


YOUR ANSWER 


You are about to propose a new policy which you feel is good for the 39. 
organization. You intuitively believe, however, that you will have 

difficulty convincing certain segments of the organization. You are 

further aware that unless you receive almost across the board concur- 

rence, it will be difficult to convince your boss to implement the policy. 

How would you go about “seeing to it’”’ that your policy is accepted? 


A. Work around the opposition, by going directly to your superiors 
and attempt to convince them of the need for your proposed 
policy. 
B. | Determine who your supporters are and seek their assistance to 
favorably impress the opposition. 
C. Specifically, identify those individuals who are opposed and 
attempt to convince them individually. 
D. Ignore the opposition and continue with your new policy changes. 
E. Postpone introduction of the policy change and wait for better timing. 


As a decision-maker: 40. 


A. You accept success and failure equally. 

B. When you have failed, you have accepted the consequences and 
continue on as before. 

C. When you fail, you accept the consequences and will analyze the 
causative factors thereto. Such a set back will not deter your future 
efforts. 

D. Your aim is to always succeed no matter what procedures or methods 
must be employed to accomplish your objectives. 

Ek. You are successful because you thoroughly investigate the parameters 
surrounding the decision about to be made. 


Assume that you are considering an officer for an extremely important and visible 41. 
project. However, you consider the best among them to be a “maverick” with 

respect to his management/leadership style. If you decide on selecting the ‘“‘maverick”’ 
would you? 


A. Insist that his management/leadership style conform to present. organization 
policies. 

B. Modify the organization to adjust to his management/leadership style. 

C. Prefer ta allow him to operate as he pleases so long as. his performance results 
are highly satisfactory. 


D. Prefer to allow him to operate within his style, but at the appropriate time 
taetfully remind him that the organization policies are sound and will prove 
beneficial to him in the long run. 


Ee You would not select the “maverick.” 


Loal 


42. 


43. 


44, 


If you have just been promoted two levels above your present position, you would 49. 


function at this new level: 


A. By proceeding cautiously before making decisions. 

B. By waiting to gain confidence and with additional experience make decisions 
faster than when initially assigned. 

C. With no delay in decision-making because earlier training and experience 
adequately prepared you for this increased responsibility. 

D. Because in the past when assigned to a new or unfamiliar area, you had no 
difficulty in commanding the new job and therefore, would anticipate no 
delay in decision-making now. 

ES By growing into the job gradually because of the scope of the position. 


As you reflect on your career, judge the present, and postulate about the future 43. 


regarding the relationship with your family, family responsibilities and demands of 
your present position, how would you best describe the way in which the relation- 
ship exists or developed? 


A. — Family responsibilities were/are not neglected since a mutual bond of under: 
standing developed as you proceeded through your career, wherein the family 
was/is supportive of your professional goals. 

B. Your family has/did not place you in a position wherein you had to choose 
between family or professional goals. 

C. Family obligations occasionally have taken a secondary position if your pro- 
fessional goals and requirements of your job were to be attained. However, 
you attempted to make it up to the family whenever the occasion(s) allowed. 

D. You attempted to make a compromise decision between family and job, but 
rarely sacrificed the family. 

EB. Sometimes, demands of the job, i.e., time sensitive issues, demanded that you 
put more hours on the job than you would like. 


In a position that you feel is not exactly what you want: 44, 


A. You do whatever is required and receive what you believe to be only minimal 
personal or professional satisfaction from the results of your efforts. 

B. You consider the results of your efforts to be negligible and, in fact, believe 
your efforts to be “dog work.” | 

C. You consider your efforts to be professionally and personally rewarding even 
though you are not completely happy with your present position. 

D. You have, in retrospect, almost always derived personal satisfaction from your 
job regardless of your personal feelings toward the assignments. 

E. You do what is required, knowing or hoping that the present assignment or 
occupation is only a means to an end. 
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46, 


47. 


YOUR ANSW 


You accept a specific assignment: 49. 


A 


Thinking or knowing that it would be only a temporary assignment, 
carrying with it a promise or possibility that a better position would 
be available in a reasonable time. 


B. Realizing that it was exactly what you wanted to do and had no desire 
for higher levels of aspiration. 
C. Because of your specific or unique skills that were desired by the organiza- 
tion, who was willing to award you commensurate with your proven abilities. 
D. Because of your unique skills that were desired by the organization but you 
also set your remuneration specific demands. 
BE. Because there were no other positions available or opportunities that suited 
you. 
When you take leave: 46. 
A. You find it is most beneficial to take one long leave as opposed to several 
short leaves. 
B. You fit your leave schedule into what the organization will allow you to 
take. 
C. You find it best to schedule your leave with the needs and desires of your 
family. 
D. You do not take long leaves (more than two weeks) because you recognize 
that you will have to work twice as hard to catch up on your work when 
you return. 
E. You take leaves only for reasons of health. 
How good is your health? 47, 
A. Poor — need rest and/or medical treatment to attack the rigorous daily 
business activity. 
B. Based upon your judgement and substantiated by your physician’s evaluation, 
you are in good health for your age. 
C. Based upon your judgement and supported by your physician’s evaluation, 
you are in better health than others of your age. 
D. Fair — you recognize the need to keep yourself physically toned up, but your 
demanding schedule has precluded you from adhering to a set exercise schedule. 
E. Perfect — can drive hard on any job, night or day. 
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48. 


49. 


30. 


SECTION THREE 


Please answer the following questions in the present 
tense, i.e., how would you decide today, not how you 
decided in the past. Indicate your response in the box 
to the right of each question. The number preceeding 
the solid vertical line corresponds to the question num- 


ber in the appropriate box. 
YOUR ANSWER 


You have decided to fire an officer who is a personal friend. Which best describes 48. 
what you would do? 


A. Discuss the matter with him over the telephone. 

B. Delegate the act of termination to someone else. 

C. Delay notification until an opportune time. 

D. Write amemo specifying the termination and its reasons. 

E. Discuss the matter with him directly. 

Select the one situation which causes you the most conflict: 49. 


A. Your family accuses you of being married to your job, and demands more 
time with you. 

B. You have been directed to reorganize your activity to a mode you objected 
to in the past. 

C. Your organization expects you to violate your personal ethics. 

D. Your subordinate directly countermands your directions, however, his actions 
have led to increased effectiveness. 

BE. You have a difference of opinion with your next higher command on the goals 
and objectives of the organization you head. 


Your staff of ten members disagrees with you on an issue in which you strongly 20. 
believe. What is the highest level of opposition that you would tolerate before 
yielding to the staff? 


FOR AGAINST 
A. 0 = 10 
B 2 = 8 
C 3 = qi 
D 4 oe 6 
E 3 = o 
F Would not yield no matter what the opposition. 


Assume that for some reason a very close friend is forced to leave the service. ile 
Some of the organizations that he has contacted are new and although their 

future success is uncertain, they offer potential salaries above that which he 

is now receiving. Indicate which company you would advise your friend to join. 
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to 


ot. 


20. 


CHANCES FOR COMPANY SUCCESS PROSPECTIVE SALARY INCREASE 


A 2 in 10 200% 
B. 4 in 10 100% 
C: 6 in 10 20% 
D 8 in 10 25% 
E Survival Guaranteed 0% 


YOUR ANS 


You are project manager for a new weapons system. The time and political mood is right for 52. 


procurement of this system but you know that another more advanced system is also being 
developed. There is a high probability that the political mood will shift before development 
of the new system. What do you do? 


Do more research before making a decision. 

Limit buying of new system until more is learned on advanced system. 
Pursue the more advanced system no further. 

Invest more effort in the more advanced system. 

Transfer the decision on what to do to your boss. 


MOO Ww > 


Indicate the one best description of your actions while working under tight time constraints 
for a considerable period. 


You delegate part of your tasks. 

You continually seek additional tasks to be performed. 
You set aside part of the work for another time. 

You set up a priority for the tasks, then follow the priority. 
You are still open to ideas for additional tasks. 


MOO WL 


How frequently do you feel that you have been right when faced with making decisions 
which are not backed with factual material? 


Less than 90% of the time. 

20 — 60% of the time. 

60 — 70% of the time. 

70 — 80% of the time. 
Greater than 80% of the time. 


moO wp 


Imagine you manage a medium sized construction firm and recently learned of a new 
building material which is used extensively in Europe but has never been adopted in the 
United States. The building material appears to have several advantages in terms of sub- 
stantial cost reduction, superior insulation qualities, and relative ease in construction as 
compared to its counterpart in the United States. 

After a thorough investigation, one of your engineers obtained extensive and reliable 
information on the characteristics, costs, and advantages of the new material. Further, your 
company could easily obtain exclusive manufacturing rights for use in the United States. 

Indicate which of the following would best describe your approach to the building 
material. 
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A. Utilize the new idea in the firm’s next major building project so as to take advantage 
of the substantial cost savings. 

B. Use the building material in one of the firm’s small, local building projects so as to 
test its acceptance. 


C. Construct a non-commercial prototype. 
D. Engage the services of an independent consultant. 
E. Wait until the building material has received considerable commercial application in 
the United States. 
56. It has been brought to your attention that two of your key people have had a fight. The 06. 
conflict continues to adversely affect the performance of their departments. What would 
you do? 
A. Attempt to resolve the issue with each individual separately. 
B. Do not get involved; let them resolve the issue themselves. 
c. Call a conference to identify issues and resolve differences. 
D. Direct them to drop the issue and get on with business. 
E. Listen to the case, make judgement, and take appropriate action. 
57. You and several others have been competing for a top military position, which you highly a7. 


33 


desired and confidently expected to receive. You were just informed that a young “tiger 
has been selected for the position, and you consider him to be less competent than you. 
You have received a memo from the retiring individual in this position to bring the new 
officer up to speed. What would you do? 


Resign. 

Give token conformance and let the new officer meet the challenge on his own. 
Accept the assignment. 

Take time off to think about the situation. 

Accept the assignment, while looking for a position in another organization. 


MOOmD 


Please think about what you do in your job 
in relation to handling subordinates. Indicate 
in the box to the right the one that best de- 
scribes what you do. 


98. A. I feel that accepted plans should generally represent the ideas of my subordinates 58. 
I expect subordinates to carry out plans I have prepared. 


O 
wv 
Od 


39. A. Iam not so concerned with establishing close personal relationships as in getting oo: 
subordinates to follow my example. 
OR B. I develop a close personal relationship with subordinates because I believe this 
marks out a good manager. 


60. A. I believe that firm discipline is a most important element to keep work moving. 60. 


OR B. _ Firm discipline should only be enforced occasionally, because it often does more 
harm than good. 
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61. A. 


OR B. 


62. A. 


OR B. 


63. A. 


OR B. 


64. A. 
OR B. 


[am constantly concerned with high standards of performance and encourage 61. 


subordinates to reach these standards. 
When a subordinate fails to perform I let him know of the failure in a firm 
and reasoned manner. 


I think that.subordinates should be able to overcome difficulties in the way of 62. 


achievement themselves. 
When alternatives are-described to-me I am not long in indicating the course of 
action I prefer. 


When I make a decision, I take the additional step of persuading my subordinates 63. 


to accept it. 
I believe that subordinates should not be too discouraged by setbacks in the job, 
but rather should be able to clear blockages themselves. 


In the long run, I will fire a man I consider to be unmanageable. 64. 


I discourage arguments.which upset the harmony amongst subordinates. 


l- reward good work and feel: that punishment for-non-performance has limited 65. 


use. 
When I discipline a subordinate I am definite in letting him know what he has 
done wrong. 


OW 


YOUR ANSWER 


APPENDIX B 
CODE BOOK 


1. The following gives a description of how the questionnaire 
was coded for use in the SPSS system's packet. 
a, Alpha responses were coded to numeric uSing the 


following system: 


A =l 
c= 
Crs °5 
D= 4 
Ea 
Beene 


b. Questions that required a single box response that 
were not responded to were coded with the number 9 (nine). 

c. Questions that required a double box response that 
were not answered or were answered incorrectly for that 
question were coded with a -l (negative one). 

d. Responses for each individual used a total of two 
computer cards. Each set of cards was given a three-digit 
number and this number was placed at the end of the card 
column along with a number 1 or 2 denoting which card it was, 
for that one person. 
eee te wscetion below gives the card column, question number, 


item description and code along with the variable label for 
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that question. This procedure will permit easy coding should 
the authors need such information in the future or anyone 


else desires to use this data or need to interpret it. 


oie 





Card Column 


sed 


Question 


Item and Code 


Present Employer 


1 Military 


2 Civilian 


Organizational 
PGs selon 


1. Commander 

2. Deputy Commander 
Semmotart 

eee rec Lor 


S$. Project/Program 
Manager 


ROeaeaon 10 £ 
Organization 


1. New England 
7oeeeaewern U.S. 
3. oottencas t 

Ae Ome Gent ha | 
Soc wen Central 
6. Northwest 

ome SOU chive S C 

8. Alaska 

9. Hawaii 


10. Overseas 
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Variable Name 


Employer 


Position 


eet Lon 





Card Column 


tee LZ 


iS 


Question 


Item and Code 


Age - Numbers 
Bop Goce ace (Od 
individual. 


Sex 
1. Female 


2. Male 


Height - given in 
ie Mes 


Weight - given as 
poh eceda StS 


Race 
1 = American Indian 
2 = Black 


3 = Oriental 


4 = Spanish/American 


5 = White 


6 = Other 


Ge 


Variable Name 


Age 


Sex 


Height 


Weight 


Race 






Gard Column 


14-15 


16 


ey 


Question 


10 


JE A 


Item and Code Variable Name 


Length of Time with One time 
present Organization 
in years 


1 = Ol 
2 = 02 
3 = 03 
Then any double digit 


Last level of formal Have 
education 
sn eh Senoo | 
diploma 
Ze= Poa. 
5 = bes. 
4 = M.B.A, 
5 = M.P.A. 
6 = Masters 
7 = Doctorate 


Major field of study Study 


1 = Hard Science/ 
Engineering 


= Hard Science/Other 
= Soft Science 
Business 

= Overlapping Fields 


Hn wm SS WN FL 
il 


= Misc 


1/2 








Card Column Question Item and Code Variable Name 


18 12 Mami tal Status Married 
1 = Divorced 


2 = Divorced and 
Remarried 


3 = Married 
4 = Single 
5 = Widow/Widower 


19 15 Number of times Times 
married - Single 
digit response 
ee, 9 


20-21-22 14 Number of Children Children 
Sems in C.C. 20 
Daventers om°G.C. 21 
NowemilneG.¢. 22 
ice 2-5-Use= 2 Sons 
5 daughters 
Ue) son 
1 daughter 
0-0-0 = no 
eee Ge i 





23-24 ike Spouse's highest Spoused 
level of education 
1 = no response = Q1 


2 = less than 12 
years = Q2 


1D ses = 0K 


tn 
il 


4 = 13 yrs = 04 
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Card Column Question Item and Code Variable Name 


5 = 14 yrs = 05 
Oe-eloayrs = 06 
aos) = 07 
§ = 1/7 yrs = 08 
easy Gs = 09 
10 = greater than 
Hoeyrs = 10 
25-26 16 Number of times Relocate 


relocated in career 
O01 = 0 to 5 times 


02 = 5 to 10 times 
0S] = 900 to. 15 times 
V4—l 5) tO120 times 
05 = over 20 times 
aS iy Number of years in ies maak 


Military - double 
digit response 


Ze 18 Religious Preference Religion 
1 = None 
2 Se enolic 
3 = Jewish 
4 = Other 
Jeseeretestant 
30 19 Have you changed Chgrel 
religious preference 
i= es 
Z= no 








Card Column 


on 


2 


34 


Question 


20 


oe 


ae 


Ttem and Code Variable Name 


If they have Chgtimes 
changed religion 

they will enter 

digit for how many 

times. If not they 

will enter 0. 


Father's Occupation Oectach 
Blue Collar 
= High Professional 


Low Professional 
= White Collar 
= Agriculture 


= Other/Military 
OLetcer 


OO mm FF WW WH FF 
il 


Number of work Orgmemb 
related organiza- 
tions you belong to 


1 = 0 

Deere 

3 = 3-4 

4 = 5-6 

5 = more than 6 


Friends made in Friends 
past year 


1 = no new friends 


2=1-2 

3 = 3-5 

4 = 6 or more 

5 = cannot remember 


exactly 





ear de OL. umn Question Item and Code Variable Name 


55 24 How many people do Contact 
you see daily? 
1 = 0-4 
2 = 5-8 
SS SN 
4 = 12-16 
5 = more than 16 


36 755) What you usually do Decide 
in making decision. 


1 - Make it and 
inform boss later 

2 = Make it as if 
routine 

Se-ecleepgoutem before 
those affected by 
decision 

4 = decision making 
not my 
responsibility 


5S = Take time and 
check with boss 


ST 26 You hear about work Timeinf 
related developments 
subordinates. 


1 = considerably 
before 


2 = sooner than 


3 = about the same 
time 


4 = later than 


5S = sometime after 
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Gard Column 


58 


40 


Question 


Z7 


28 


aS 


Item and Code 


Number of times 
subordinates came 
to you in past 
month for work 
related info not 
part of your 


position 

i Sos 

2 = 4-7 

3 = 8-11 

4 = 12-16 

5 = 17 or more 


In the past year 
how many new 
routine, work 
related projects 
have been completed 
in which you 
supplied the origi- 
nal idea? 


es 

Laan 2 

5 = 3-4 

aS Sale 

5 = 7 or more 


Source of initial 
Inte site clon 


1 = Literature 
2° = Vendors 
3 


= Personal 
Experience 
f= 5 Par 
5S = External 
Sources 


Le7 


Variable Name 


Freqinf 


[dea 


Soureine£ 









Card Column Question Item and Code Variable Name 


41 50 New idea in your Newidea 
Organization, you... 


ieee in depth 


2 = See how it works 
in other organi- 
zations 


50> stitne1c Over to 
person most like- 
Pyeto use In your 
org 


4 = Discuss applica- 
bowmty at next 
conference 


5 = Tun ower to 
cost analyst 


42 oa What do you do with Communic 
information concern- 
ing major decisions? 


1 = Upward Communi- 
cations have 
itrecile value 


I) 
I 


What important 
is when to 
communicate 


5 = Communicate in 
language that is 
not antagonizing 


4 = Restrictions may 
improve organiza- 
eon 

5 = Communicate in 
language that 


leaves no doubt 
about decision 
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Gard Column 


43 


+4 


45 





Question 


OZ 


oe 


54 


Item and Code Variable Name 


Journals and Journal 
Magazines 

you read 

1 = 1-2 

2 = 3-4 

3 = 5-6 

4 = 7-8 


5 = 9 or more 


Would you work at Lessal 
your present job 
for lesser salary? 


1 = yes 
2 =" Ke 
If they answer Amount 


1 above the follow- 
ing applies as to 
how much less would 
they work for. 


= ee edollars 


2 = 5,000 dollars 


5 = 205000 dollars 
4 = 15,000 dollars 
5 = 20,000 dollars 


If they answered 
2 above a "0" will 
be in this box 





Card Column 


46 


47 


Question 


oo 


36 


Item and Code Variable Name 


If they answered Worth 
2 in CC 44 then the 
following applies. 


il money important 
2 = worth what being 
paid 


3 = unique skills 
worth money now 
paid 


4 = money important 
GOn family 


DS eeesescme salary 
necessary for 
future 


If they answered 1 in 
CG dee es 9 LOCK 
Withonaveca  O' Init 


Feelings about time Timelim 
to do work 


1 - Time for every- 
thing. Not 
pushed. 


2 - Would like more 
minemcomp lan anid 
think 


Se cmc OomKecD 
pushing to get 
everything done 

4 - Hard to do what's 


expected in time 
alloted 


5 = Never have 
enough time to 
do everything 
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Gara Column 





48 


49 


Question 


ony, 


Item and Code 


Nitiebesoece to time 


you spent at work 


1 = Your position has 
no fixed working 


hours 
2 = Professional 


give what time 


necessary 


office 


4 = Working hours 
for others - 
give what's 
needed 


5 = Do not let out- 
Side interests 
cause you to mis- 


manage time. 


Situations describing 


work routine 


1 = Have time for 
unexpected 


2 = As a rule 
schedule very 
heavy 


On 
lt 


4 = Very organized 


schedule for 
everything 


5 = Time at office 
important because 
seniors view it 


as such 
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3 = Accomplish more 
work outside the 


Subordinates take 
a great deal of 
time otherwise 
would have enough 


Variable Name 


Fiextime 


Situated 












Card Column Question Item and Code Variable Name 
20 39 Want new policy but Pouce 
there iS opposition. 
What do you do? 
1 = Work around it 
by going to 
superiors 
2 = Gather support- 
Crs and try to 
convince oppo- 
sition 
3 = Identify opposi- 
frome and try to 
convince indi- 
vidually 
4 = Ignore opposi- 
tion and march 
on 
> = Postpone policy 
and wait for 
better time 
51 40 As a decision maker Accept 


1 


Accept success/ 
Pai laGes 
equally 


NeGeoe .conse- 
quences of fail- 
ure and march on 
as before 


Accept failure 
but analyze 
causes 


Aim to succeed 
no matter what 


Toue Ge successiul 
because you ana- 
lyze parameters 
before decision 


SZ 





Card Column 


a2 


5 


Question 


41 


42 


Item and Code 


selecting "maverick" 
for important slot 
whose style is not 
like everyone else's: 
VO Mien 


1 = Select maverick 
but insist he 
change leader- 
Se ool 


ZS Selle cic snebitenestel.s 
and adjust organ- 
1zation to his 
Sivene 


Smee hee te mave £ 1c K 
and allow him to 
operate as long 
as performance 
good 


4 = Select maverick 
but at appropri- 
ate time inform 
Hiei we nanige 
would be better 
for him in long 
run 


5 = Don't select 
maverick 


Promoted two levels 
above position, how 
do you function? 


1 = Proceed cautious- 
ly before making 
decision 


2 = Wait to gain 
confidence and 
Spe Gl ence. tien 
make fast 
decision 
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Variable Name 


Maverick 


Promoted 





Card Column 


54 


Question 


43 


Item and Code Variable Name 


3 = No delay in 
decision 
making because 
of fast training 


4 = With other un- 
Poder posit Lon 
I had no trouble 
so none should 
occur now 


5 = Grow into job 
gradually 
Relationship with Relation 


family in looking 
back over career and 
in future 


1 = Family not neg- 
lected because 
of understanding 
and support 


2 = Family didn't 
place me in posi- 
tion to choose 
between them and 
job 

Family has some- 
times taken 2nd 
place but quickly 
made up for it 


CA 
i 


4 = Compromise be- 
tween family and 
job but rarely 
sacrificed family 


5 = Job required me 
to put more hours 
at job than I 
would have liked 
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Card Column 


Sy 





56 


QUES TE LoOn 


44 


45 


Item and Code 


In a position you 
feel is not exactly 
what you want 


1 


Do what is re- 
quired to be 
only minimally 
satisfied 


Weureertorts and 
results are negli- 
gible and like 

dog work 


Your efforts pro- 
fessionally 
rewarding no 
matter what the 
job 

Always derive 
personal satis- 
Piet ion irom JOD 


You do what's 
required in job 
because it's a 
means to an end 


You accept a specific 
assignment: 


I, 


nd 
= 


Tha cine. Lt! s 
only temporary 
with promise of 
better position 
in tane 

Knowing it's 
exactly what you 
wanted and have 
no desire for 
future aspiration 


Because of your 
unique skills the 
organization 
awarded you 
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Variable Name 


Undespos 


Assign 






Card Column Question Item and Code Variable Name 


4 = Because of your 
unique skills you 
have been rewarded 
but you also set 
Other demands 


5 = Because there were 
no other positions 
avallable at the 
time 


57 46 When you take leave: Leave 


1 = You take a long 
One rather than 
several short 
ones 


2 = Fit leaves into 
what organization 
will allow 


3 = Schedule your 
leaves around 
family desires 


4 =Soumdon ’ t -take 
fone reac s 
because you'll 
have to work 
twice as hard 
when you return 


5 = You take leave 
tor health 
reasons 





58 47 How good is your Health 
health? 


1 


2 = You're in good 
health for your 
age 


Poor -- need rest 


3 = You're in better 
health than 
Others your age 
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Gand Column Question Item and Code Variable Name 


4 = Fair - you know 
you need to do 
more for health 
but job precludes 
ie 

5 = Perfect - can 
drive hard night 
and day 


59 48 You decided to fire Fire 
officer who is per- 
sonal friend. What 
doy oundo: 


L =Sorseuss 1c with 
him over phone 


2 = Delegate act of 
termination to 
someone else 


3 = Delay notifica- 
te Orne) ye IL 
opportune time 


4 = Write memo speci- 
fying termination 


5 = Discuss it with 
him directly 


60 49 Select situation Conflict 
which causes you 
NOS pCOnmrEuret. 


1 = Family accuses 
ViOlumoL pe 111s 
married to 
ong —fe)lo) 


2 = You are directed 
to reorganize to 
mode you objected 
to in the past 
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Card Column 


62-63-64 


65 


Question 


20 


None 


None 


Item and Code Variable Name 


Seo roan gait On) 
EXDeCeEs = yoOU to 
violate personal 
ethics 


4 = A subordinate 
violates your 
directions but it 
leads to increased 
effectiveness 


5 = You have differ- 
ence of opinion 
with next higher 
command on goals 
and objectives of 
organization 


Your stati disagrees Oppose 
with you on issue, 

What is highest level 

of opposition you 
Veeoterate Ne Lore 

Varela ime < 


1=0(For) 10(Against) 
2=2(For) S8(Against) 
S-Shor jy) 7 (Against) 
4=4(For) 6(Against) 
D=otron) s(Against) 
6=Would not yield 


Individual's return Case 


as 3 digit number 


Card Number l Cara 
End@omewinrst Card 
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Card Column 


Speeona Gara fOr individual 


Question 


et 


12 


Item and Code Variable Name 


Friend must leave Advise 
service. Organiza- 

ELOHS “comeact him 

and offer salaries 

above what he is now 

getting but compan- 

1es' futures are 

uncertain. Which 

would you advise 

him to join? 


fomcecss) “(Sal inc) 
1=2 in 10 200% 
2=4 ieee 100% 


3=6 in 10 50% 
4=8 in 10 25% 
5=Survival 0% 
guaran- 
toed 
Your project manager Procure 


of your system looks 
good but new advanced 
system is also being 
developed. What do 
you do? 


1 = Do more research 
before making 
decision 


2 = Limit buying of 
your system until 
more is learned 
on advanced 
system 


3 = Pursue advanced 
system no further 


io 






Gara Column Question Item and Code Variable Name 


4 = Invest more 
effort in 
advanced system 


5S = Transfer decision 
on what to do to 
your boss 


3 55 Indicate the best Pressure 
deSGurptlon Of yOur 
actions when working 
under tight time con- 
Straints for a con- 
Suaeraple period Of 
time. 


1 = Delegate part of 
your tasks 


2 = Continually seek 
additional tasks 


3 = Set aside part 
of the work for 
another time 


4 = Set up priority 
for tasks, then 
follow it 


5 = sent open to 
ideas for addi- 
tional tasks 





4 54 How frequently do Correct 
you feel you have 
been right in making 
decisions that were 
not backed by factual 
material? 


1 = Less than 50% 
of the time 


2 = 50-60% of the 


time 
3 = 60-70% of the 
time 


ee 





Card Column Question Item and Code Variable Name 


4 = 70-80% of the 
time 


5S = Greater than 
80% of the time 


5 25 What do you do Material 

With new building 

material that has 

only been used in 

Europe but you know 

1t's good and you 

Cou mierecrcrclusilve 

rights to use it in 

Uon 


1 = Utilize material 
at your firm's 
next major job 


2 = Use materials at 
iain jOomcO GCESt 
acceptance 


3 = Construct non- 
commercial 
prototype 


4 = Use independent 
consultant 


5 = Wait till 
material comes 
into US com- 
merezally 





6 56 Two key people had aes it 
ae ieiimanrd 1t Still 
adversely affects the 
organization. What 
do you do? 

1 = Attempt to resolve 
Jtspy talking to 
them individually 

2 = Pome geet 
involved. Let 
them solve it. 


Poi 









Card Column Question Item and Code Variable Name 

5 = Call a con- 
ference to 
identify issues 
and resolve 
conflicts 

4 = Direct them to 
drop issue and 
get on with 
business 

5 = Listen to case, 
make judgment, 
and take appro- 
priate action 

7 SF You feel you are Pastover 

directly in line for 

a top position but 

another officer re- 

celives it. You are 

now told to break the 

new guy in. What do 

VOU ae 

1 = Resign 

2 = Give token per- 
formance but let 
him meet his own 
challenges 

5 = Accept the assign- 
mene 

4 = Take time off to 
think about 
Situation 

5 = Accept the assign- 
ment but look for 
another job 

8 58 1 = Accepted plans Subord 


generally repre- 
sent ideas of my 
subordinate 


I) 









Card Column Question Item and Code Variable Name 





2 = I expect subordi- 
Wdiees CO carry Out 
plans I have pre- 
pared 





9 59 1 = I'm not concerned Personal 

with establishing 

close personal re- 
lationships with 
Subordinates as I 

am with them fol- 

lowing my direc- 

tion 


a 
il 


I develop close 
personal relation- 
Ships because it 
1s a mark of a 
good manager 


sae) 60 1 = Firm discipline as Gaye: 
Toenosteimaortant 
element in keep- 
ing work moving 


2 = Firm discipline 
Should only be 
enforced occa- 
Sionally because 
it often does 
more harm than 
good 


eat 61 i = eons tame. y Perform 
concerned with 
high performance 
Standards and 
encourage sub- 
ordinate to 
reach them 


When a subordi- 
Matcestails I et 
him know in a 
firm and reasoned 
manner 


ih 
il 


PS 





Card Colt@mn 





eZ 


14 


5 


Question 


62 


63 


64 


65 


Item and Code 


1 = Subordinate 


Should overcome 
Cieelem)l ties in 


a way of achieve- 


ment themselves 


When alternatives 
are described to 


me I'm not long 


lieinhatecating the 
course of action 


When I make 
decision I take 


additional steps 


of persuading 
subordinates to 
accept it 


Subordinates 
Should not be 
discouraged by 
setbacks and be 
able to clear 
blockages them- 
selves 


ineene lone mun 
I will fire a 
man I consider 
to be unmanage- 
able 


I discourage 
arguments which 


upset the harmony 
amongst subordi- 


irae > 


Variable 


Ae 


Persuad 


Harmony 


I reward good work Punish 


and feel punish- 
ment for now per- 


formance has 
limited use 
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Name 


ec 





wana Column 


16-17-18 


19 


Question 


None 


None 


Item and Code Variable Name 


2 = When I disci- 
pline sub- 
OGdinate I'm 
definite in 
Pop eiimeenimn Kiow 
what he has done 
wrong 


Identify with three Casx 
digits which card 
Ags 


PilgGea ladon. Gar 
individual 


LS 





eee ND) LX =C 


POSITION AND OCCUPATION GROUPINGS 


Questions 2, 11, 18 and 21 of the test instrument 
requested that each individual in the defined population 
write in specific biographical information. A wide range 
of responses was anticipated from setting the question up 
in this manner. The data received in question 2 was recorded 
in five groups that were determined appropriate by the 
authors. These groupings were asserted upon positions that 
were either similar in responsibility or substance. Informa- 
tion received in question 11 was grouped according to 
academic disciplines and included an overlapping and miscel- 
laneous grouping. In question 18 the authors requested the 
Pecpondents tO Write owt the specific denomination to which 
they were associated with within the Protestant faith. 
Question 21 was designed by previous researchers to investi- 
gate socio-economic mobility as well as relationships between 
father-son occupations. The authors of this study added a 
sixth grouping in which those respondents who stated that 
their fathers were retired military were grouped. Some of 
the categorization was done according to what the authors 
judged appropriate as to what grouping the father's occupa- 


Eom fell “nto. 
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The following provides information as to the groupings 


used and some examples that fell into each: 


Question #2; 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Group 4 


Group 5 


Position held within organization 
Commander 

Division Commander 

Post Commander 

Commander 

Corps Commander 

Assistant Commander 
Assistant Division Commander 
Deputy Assistant 

Deputy Commander 

Stari 

Chief-of-Staff 

Inspector General 
Logistics Head 
Transportation/Engineer 
Foreign Attaches 

Director 

Puppic Retations Director 
Direccor Of Programs 
Porject/Program Managers 
Weapons Project Manager 


Programs Chief 


oy 









Question #11 - Major field of study 
Group 1 - Hard Science (Engineering) 
- Aero Engineering 
- Civil Engineering 
- Mechanical Engineering 
- Engineering Science 
Guoupm. - wand sSexence (Other) 
- Medicine 
- Physics 
- Chemistry 
= Penersteny 
Gmommess - Soft Science 
- International Affairs 
—eeoiitical, Science 
- Education 
- Communications 
- Economics 
- Law 
Group 4 - Business 
- Public Administration 
- Management 
- Business Administration 
- Business 


- Marketing 
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Group 5 - 


Group 6 - 


Question #18: 


Overlapping Fields 

Civil Engineering and Law 

Aero Engineering and Public Administration 
Engineering and International Affairs 
Engineering and Physics 

ORSE Vand Economics 

Miscellaneous 

hemes try 

Soil Mechanics 

Municipal Government 


Protestant Denomination (actual number) 


Lutheran (12) 


Caristian (2) 


Non-Denomination (72) 


Episcopal 


Methodist 


(52) 
(37) 


Presbyterian (23) 


Baptist (29) 


Question #21: 


Group i - 


Father's Occupation 
Dime Cellar 
Laborer 
Carpenter 
Miner 


Mechanic 


1), 








Group 2 


Group 


Group 4 


Group 5 


COnsit rUction 
Truck Driver 
High Professional 
Doctor 

Dentist 

Engineer 

Lawyer 

Exec ili. ve 

CPA 

LOW roLessiona 1 
Broker 

Consultant 
Business Manager 
Bautor 

Owner of Business 
Wieece Collar 
Salesman 

Foreman 

Merchant 

Civil Service 
Government Employee 
Aoi ella Euuee 
Farmer 

Ramcher 


Soil Conservationist 
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Group 6 


Military 

Army Officer 
Army General 
Naval Officer 


Air Force Officer 
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APPENDIX D 


CHI-SQUARE TEST RESULTS 


The Chi-square statistical test was used to determine 
the significance of difference between the civilian executives 
(data from previous study) and the military generals surveyed 
in our study. The null hypothesis under test was that the 
two independent groups, executives (population A) and 
generals (population B), would respond the same with respect 
to capacity indicator groups. To test this hypothesis the 
number of responses to each part of a questionnaire was 
counted for each group. The proportion of responses from 
population A was then compared with the proportion of 
responses from population B. 


The null hypothesis was tested by the Chi-square distri- 


Buecion: 
eye Me: 
3 R Kee CO) ee Cy) 
X" = 2 LO 
1=1 j=l Ea 3 
where 
Oij = observed number of cases categorized in the gee 


row of the pie column. 


Eij = number of cases expected under Ho to be categorized 


th h 


in the 1 row of the 3° column. 
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The values of Ke yielded by the formula are distributed 
approximately as Chi-square with df = (R-1)(K-1), where 
R = the number of rows and K = the number of columns in the 
contingency table. 

The expected values for each cell (Eij) were found by 
multiplying the two marginal totals common to a particular 
cell and then by dividing this product by the total number 
of cases. If the observed values are in close agreement 
with the expected values, the difference (01j - E1ij) will 
be small, and consequently the value of x4 will be small. 
However, if some or many of the differences are large, 
then the value of x? Will also be large. The larger eC 
the more likely it is that the two groups differ with 
respect to the capacity indicators' groups. It should be 
noted that the test will only tell whether or not the two 


groups are dissimilar. It will not tell the degree of 


association or the direction of dependency. 
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